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HE codrdination of acceleration 

programs of schools and colleges 
has become a matter of great urgency. 
It is considered important, therefore, 
that a plan of acceleration be worked 
out which will harmonize the specific 
functions of high schools and colleges. 
Consequently, the California Commit- 
tee for the Study of Education recently 
authorized the appointment of a sub- 
committee to study the problem and to 
make recommendations at an early date. 
The personnel of the California Sub- 
committee on Acceleration is as fol- 
lows: 


NORTHERN SECTION 


William F. Ewing, Oakland City Schools. 

A. J. Cloud, San Francisco Junior College. 

Earle E. Crawford, Glenn County High 
School, Willows. 

Aubrey A. Douglass, State Department of 
Education. 

Harry Hansell, Presidio Junior High School, 
San Francisco. 

William F. Meyer, University of California. 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University. 

Leroy Nichols, Lodi High School. 

Pedro Osuna, Marysville Union High School. 

Father Ralph, F. C. C., supervisor of schools, 
Peralta Park, Berkeley. 

Alexander C. Roberts, San Francisco State 
College. 

SOUTHERN SECTION 


W. D. Bannister, Oxnard Union High School. 

Grace V. Bird, Bakersfield Junior College. 

Charles J. Booth, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario. 

Florence N. Brady, Occidental College. 

Harold Brooks, George Washington Junior 
High School, Long Beach. 

Arthur Gould, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College. 


Arthur G. Paul, Riverside District Junior 
College. 


J. Edward Sanders, Pomona College. 
Thompson Webb, Webb School of California, 

Claremont. 

Hugh C. Willett, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Merton E. Hill, director of ad- 
missions, University of California, is 
to serve as chairman. 

A report on what the Subcommittee 
has accomplished to date is included in 
Dr. Douglass’ ““What’s Happening in 
California Secondary Schools” column 
of this issue. 





Next Month 
NOTHER symposium dealing with 
a phase of education during war 
times is scheduled for the February 
JournaL. Entitled “Wartime Adult 
Education in California,” it describes a 
number of important adult programs 
that are being conducted in the State, 
and it also serves to emphasize the 
changed status of adult education today. 
In most localities adult education two 
or three years ago was just an extra so 
far as public education was concerned. 
Adult administrators and teachers alike 
did not have quite the status that those 
in the day schools were accorded. All 
too often, the adult schools themselves 
were given what was left after the rest 
of the system had been satisfied. But 
today all this is different. Adult edu- 
cation now is a vital part of our war 
effort. It is making an indispensable 
contribution in the whole conversion of 
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industry to war needs, and it is playing 
an important part in civilian defense 
and in the building of civilian morale. 

This whole change in the status of 
adult education is described in an ex- 
cellent opening article by George C. 
Mann, chief of the Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Elmer Jones, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of adult education in 
Long Beach, describes how a large 
community uses its adult education 
program to mobilize its services in time 
of war. Paul E. Klein, director of adult 
education in San Diego, tells how his 
community is utilizing its educational 
facilities to handle the great influx of 
workers to the community. The prob- 
lems of the small community—and the 
problems of adult education in a small 
community are distinct from those in a 
city—are discussed by Calvin C. Cope, 
principal of the evening school, Pacific 
Grove. 


Paul D. Thomas, principal of the 
Central Trade Evening School, Oak- 
land, tells how his school is training 
men in uniform for the armed services. 
Besides the more spectacular services 
that adult education is rendering today, 
it is continuing the important program 
of social-civic education. This topic is 
discussed by Leo Jones, coordinator of 
federal educational projects for the Di- 
vision of Adult and Continuation Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 

Much of California’s adult education 
program is carried on through the eve- 
ning high schools, but two other levels 
of the school system are prominent in 
the picture today—the junior colleges 
and the universities. The role of these 
schools in war training is discussed in 
two articles—one by J. E. Carpenter, 
principal of the Sacramento Evening 
Junior College, and the other by Mrs. 
Bernice Hubbard May, coordinator of 
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women’s training, University of Cali- 
fornia War Training Program. 

An elaborate plan for an after-war 
program in adult education is described 
by David L. MacKaye, principal of the 
San Jose Evening High School and di- 
rector of adult education in San Jose. 

The symposium has been organized 
by F. Milton Yockey, principal of the 
Technical Evening High School, Oak- 
land. Dr. Yockey writes the editorial 
for this issue. 

Other articles in this number include 
a contribution from Merton E. Hill, 
director of admissions, University of 
California. In it he discusses the whole 
problem of giving young men a chance 
to enter college or university before be- 
ing drafted and makes certain intima- 
tions as to the policy to be followed by 
the University of California. 

Two important articles in the field of 
guidance are included. The first, en- 
titled “Guidance Needs to Become a 
Reality,’ is written by W. J. Klopp, 
supervisor of secondary education, 
Long Beach. The second, by Norman 
Schachter, of the Redlands 


Senior High School, is called “School 


teacher 


Guidance for War Vocations.” 


A New Life Member 


HE California Society of Second- 
} j j : 1 
ary Education is pleased to an- 


] { ha lj ( te 
mb¢ D1 Cx 1u H 7 n Ss 
{ prot at ! 
University of Calitorma, s added his 
4 ° Pe | . 
name to the list of those who, in 
ar th nd yubli ons 
du e format vears O condar 
: ; ; 
( cation in Calitorni have made a 
most important contribution to the sec 
; . : ies : 
ondary schoois of the state. 


Dr. Siemens it is who assisted with 
the planning of the symposium con- 
tained in this issue of the JoURNAL and 
himself contributed an important ar- 
ticle. 


Preflight Aeronautics in 
California Schools ¢®™»«s.unosay 


N the late spring and summer of 1942 

the United States Office of Educa- 
tion issued Leaflet No. 62, Pre-Avia- 
tion Cadet Training in High Schools, 
and Leaflet No. 63, Pre-Flight Aero- 
nautics in Secondary Schools, to guide 
high schools in organizing basic train- 
ing in mathematics, physics, physical 
fitness, and specialized courses dealing 
with particular phases of aviation. Dur- 
ing the 1942-summer session, the Uni- 
versity of California held workshops at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles for training 
teachers in preflight aeronautics; at 
several other places in the State similar 
study groups assembled. At the begin- 
ning of the autumn semester, more than 
half of the senior, four-year, and six- 
year high schools opened courses in 
preflight aeronautics ; evidencing the 
interest of pupils, enrollments generally 
were heavy. 

The typical course in preflight aero- 
nautics is two semesters in length and 
includes aerodynamics or theory of 
flight, meteorology, and navigation. 
Additional units on engines or radio 
and radio communications are given 
when there are a competent instructor 
and adequate school equipment. A num- 
ber of smaller high schools do not have 
a separate course in the subject, since 
their limited enrollments do not justify 
this step, but have incorporated into 
physics or physical science much mate- 
rial from phases of aviation. 

The extremes can be illustrated by a 
high school with a total student body 
of fifty which teaches merely aircraft 
identification and simple meteorology 
and the Los Angeles City High School 





4 In charge of the rapidly developing 
preflight courses in the public high 
schools of California is Mr. Lindsay, 

‘ assistant chief of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department 
of Education. In this article Mr. Lind- 
say indicates the form which the pre- 
flight courses are taking over the 
State, and he renders the invaluable 
service of cautioning that preflight 
training in the high schools must be 
in the nature of a changed emphasis, 
a@ reorganization and redirection of 
much that we already have, but not 
a general discarding of those areas 
which experience has taught us are 
the fundamentals of high school edu- 
cation. 

Before going to the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Lindsay was dean of men 
and chairman of the Division of En- 
gineering and Mathematics at the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College. 





District with its numerous centers for 
teaching aircraft sheet metal work, en- 
gine maintenance and repair, propeller 
mechanics, carburetion, electrical sys- 
tems, aircraft drawing, blueprint read- 
ing, aircraft instrument installation, 
hydraulic systems, aerial photography, 
and factory production methods in 
four-year sequences of comprehensive, 
intensive training. 


UTLINES of courses have had 

to be tentative until instructors 
gained experience through actual teach- 
ing and the interest and ability of the 
majority of enrollees in each high 
school community have been explored. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
public high schools of California are 


0 
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rendering able and conscientious serv- 
ice in preflight aeronautics instruction 
—just as they have met other wartime 
demands for manpower and woman- 
power for military and industrial serv- 
ice and for the harvesting of farm 
crops. At the outset there was some 
confusion of preflight aeronautics in- 
struction with the courses in pilot train- 
ing which junior colleges had been 
conducting under the auspices of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. As 
its name implies, preflight aeronautics 
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aerial navigation, and meteorology 
which a student needs before he at- 
tempts flight training. 

Almost all high schools require pu- 
pils to have had algebra and plane 
geometry before attempting preflight 
aeronautics, but able twelfth-grade pu- 
pils frequently are admitted without 
reference to prerequisites since it has 
been considered imperative to provide 
them as much training as possible in 
advance of entering military service. 
On the other hand, many high schools 


deals with the background of nomen- 


demand that pupils must have had trig- 
clature and principles of aerodynamics, 


onometry and physics prior to enrolling 





q Nothing ever before has happened in secondary education quite like the present 
all-out effort to make aviation-conscious the high school youth of America. Almost 
over night, thousands and thousands of preflight courses have sprung up in high 
schools all over the country. New texts and teaching materials have appeared almost 
by magic. Teachers have prepared themselves to teach new courses, and they have 
revised old courses to use aviation as motivation and as a center of interest. Already 
an unbelievably large number of boys and girls are enrolled in these classes, and 
it is predicted that within the next few years we will be giving preflight instruction 
to most of the boys in our high schools. With all these developments in progress, it is 
time to report in symposium form what California high schools are doing in preflight 
aeronautics. 

The symposium opens with an article by Frank B. Lindsay, assistant chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Secondary Education. Follow- 
ing this comes an out-of-state contribution from Edgar Fuller of the School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard Graduate School, tracing the development of aviation education in 
the secondary schools. Because of the confusion that often exists as to the relation- 
ship of the preflight program to Civilian Pilot Training, Theron S. Taber Jr. of 
Bakersfield Junior College has the task of describing the CPT program and of 
showing its relation to preflight aeronautics. 

Maurice G. Blair, director of the Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles, 
describes the preflight program in a large city: and two principals, L. W. Richards 
of Biggs Union High School and E. O. Talbott of Los Molinos Union High School, show 
how the program is working in the small schools of the State. Stanford Hannah, 
district superintendent of the Taft Union High School and Junior College, reviews 
administrative problems involved in the introduction of a preflight program. But 
administrative difficulties do not present the only problems; accordingly, George 
Howden, principal of the Selma Union High School, discusses the matter of making 
necessary equipment or of securing it at low cost. Cornelius H. Siemens of the 
University of California, Berkeley, writes an article that should be read by every 
teacher of preflight aeronautics. In it he discusses the whole problem of teaching 
in this field, offering suggestions as to aims, methods, and materials. 

The symposium is presented at the suggestion of and with the help of Professor 
Siemens. Mr. Lindsay, who represents the State Department in the direction of the 
program in California, also was of great assistance in the planning of the contents. 
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in the course ; some permit the student 
to take physics and the aeronautics in- 
struction concurrently. This has result- 
ed in a variety of courses of markedly 
differing degrees of technical difficulty. 

The Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion and the Subcommittee on Science 
of the California Committee for the 
Study of Education are working to se- 
cure greater uniformity of content and 
emphasis in preflight aeronautics. It is 
likely that in another year the course 
will become more standardized as 
generalized aviation concepts, loosely 
indicated by the unlucky phrase “air- 
conditioning,” become incorporated into 
preliminary subjects of general educa- 
tion. 


O illustrate the manner in which 

this is occurring,a preliminary prog- 
ress report by the Curriculum Codrdi- 
nating Committee of the Redlands City 
Schools indicates how the schools of 
that community are attempting to or- 
ganize a comprehensive program of 
education for the air age. The commit- 
tee declares: 

The students and teachers of the Redlands 
schools in common with all Americans every- 
where should become cognizant of the great 
importance of air power and should become 
air conditioned in thought and knowledge in 
order to be prepared for the air age. 


Noting that in general students are 
more aviation conscious than their 
teachers, the committee, in a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin submitted by Su- 
perintendent John Branigan, suggests 
current books on aviation for teachers 
to read; directs their attention to ar- 
ticles appearing in Reader’s Digest, 
Time, and Life; and has helped to or- 
ganize an open forum on rudiments of 
aviation and plane recognition conduct- 
ed by the high school teacher of pre- 
flight aeronautics. From a section on 
methods and materials the following is 
condensed : 


Social studies might emphasize the airplane 
in normal activities, new geography, and the 
local community in the air age. 


In geography, youngsters should become fa- 
miliar with the global concept and polar pro- 
jection maps. 


Science might emphasize the air, weather, 
and principles of flight. 


English will be motivated if aviation litera- 
ture is included. There is a lot of good biogra- 
phy based on men prominent in the history 
of aviation. 


It may be of interest to other teachers to 
know that the high school pre-flight training 
consists of thorough conditioning in physical 
education; a solid foundation of mathematics 
and science through and including physics and 
trigonometry; and the aeronautics course 
which takes up airplane structures, types, flight 
regulations, engines and fuels, instruments, 
communications, meteorology, and navigation. 


At Redlands Junior High School so- 
cial living classes give two weeks to the 
government publication, Recognition of 
United States Aircraft, a copy of which 
is available for every student. The 
ninth-grade unit on Latin America 
studies the great advances made by 
Latin American countries through air 
facilities. The seventh-grade science 
unit on Air includes the composition of 
the atmosphere and world-wide wind 
circulation. Weather movements and 
forecasting are stressed for the eighth 
grade; in ninth-year general science, 
aviation uses motivate the study of ra- 
dio, electricity, sound, and light. It is 
evident that junior high school pupils 
who obtain this background in aviation 
will enter courses of senior high school 
mathematics and science with more 
readiness for attempting technical as- 
pects of these subjects. 


F high schools are to serve the needs 
of the army, navy, and war indus- 
tries, with particular reference to avia- 
tion, principals and teachers will re- 
member that their first and foremost 
responsibility is to do as well as pos- 
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sible the job for which public secondary 
schools are maintained and which they 
of all agencies can do best, namely: 
continue the development of mastery 
of fundamental skills and knowledges 
in arithmetic, other elementary mathe- 
matics, physical science, and reading 
and English expression, and of alle- 
giance to American ideals. Whatever 
more can be done in any school is very 
useful, of course, but focusing upon 
preflight aeronautics must not lessen 

emphasis upon the primary task. 
The regular curriculum of the public 
high school has been devised over years 
been of most 


precisely because it has 
to the majority of young people. 


aaneli 
To minimize its importance in order to 
attempt to instruct in aspects of avia- 
tion is to fail youth, the military forces, 
and the nation. Education for the air- 
age is not an addition or replacement 
of essential subject matter but rather 
is the utilization of live materials to 
achieve long-recognized objectives. The 
citizen of the air-age still has responsi- 
bilities to assess economic and social is- 
sues and to participate in the practices 
of the American political system. A 
competent workman must know better 
than ever before how to read with full 
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comprehension and to write and speak 
concisely and lucidly. 

The United States is an area of ex- 
traordinary industrial resources, now 
producing under the stress of war in un- 
precedented volume. The air-age greatly 
expands but does not supersede the age 
of waterways, railroads, and truck lines. 
Is it not the part of education to help 
young people not merely to master the 
technical prerequisites for the full util- 
ization of aviation inventions but to aid 
them in seeing aviation in relation to 
other industrial developments ? 

In point is the recent statement of 
President William Allan Patterson of 
United Air Lines to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board: “The aver- 
age freight train between Chicago and 
San Francisco makes two round trips 
per month, 1,560 tons of 
freight each way. The round trip oper- 
ating cost is $50,000, the locomotive 
consumes 170,000 gallons of oil, the 


delivers 


train crew numbers 20. To move the 
same tonnage by air would call for 626 
airplane round trips by 5/ airplanes, 
gasoline consumption would be 1.5 mil- 
lion gallons, pilots needed 400; total 


operating cost 1.75 million dollars.”? 
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1 Time, December 7, 1942, page 89 


Employment Age for Girls Lowered 


The Labor Department opened the gates of war plants last month to girls 


16 and 17 years old. 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, under authority of the 


Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act which permits her to exempt employers 
from the 18-year age limit for women on Federal contracts, dropped the age 
requirement to 16 to permit more girls to take their places on the production lines. 

She acted at the request of the War and Navy Departments and the Maritime 


Commission. 


The agencies found that continuation of the limit would retard 


essential production and interfere with the successful prosecution of the war. 
The secretary made these conditions for the employment of 16- and 17-year- 
olds: No girl under 18 shall be employed for more than eight hours in any one 
day, or between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m.; no girl under 18 shall be 
employed in any operation or occupation hazardous in nature or dangerous to 
health; specific luncheon periods of at least 30 minutes must be granted; and 
girls must receive at least the minimum hourly rate set by the Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act or the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 


Development 


Education 


CENTURY and a half ago, the 

Constitutional founders of our na- 
tion made the regulation of interstate 
commerce a responsibility of the na- 
tional government. The experiences of 
the American colonies, and especially 
the bitter controversies over internal 
tariffs during the years the Articles of 
Confederation were in effect, had made 
obvious the desirability of this consti- 
tutional provision. 

Yet Madison and his colleagues, great 
as their vision was, could hardly have 
foreseen the full implications of this 
part of their work for our society of to- 
day. There were few facilities of inter- 
state transportation or communication 
to regulate in 1789, The first loco- 
motive railroad in the United States 
began opt rations in 1829, the first com- 
mercial telegraph came in 1839, the first 
practicable telephone was made in 1876, 
and there were less than 33,000 auto- 
mobiles registered in the United States 
when the Wright brothers flew at Kitty 
Hawk in 1903. 

It is easy to illustrate how this rapid 
development of communications and 
transportation across state lines has 
been reflected in our structure of 
government. Regulation of the rail- 
roads had become so important by 1887 
that Congress created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purpose. 
Interstate trucks and buses only added 
to the work of the Commission, Simi- 
larly, the obvious necessity for co- 
ordinating radio broadcasting finally 
produced the Federal Communications 
Commission as the successor of a series 
of less grandly conceived agencies for 
the regulation of communications. 


of Aviation 


q By EDGAR FULLER 





4q As this article points out, the regu- 
lation of aviation is a national con- 
cern, for the airplane has reduced 
distances and encouraged the cen- 
tralization of government. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the present symposium 
on preflight training should include 
an article dealing with the national 
picture. 

Dr. Fuller, lecturer on educational 
administration in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, is widely 
known for his work in preflight aero- 
nautics. He has met with state and 
local officers of schools in more than 
thirty states during the past nine 
months to discuss with them the rap- 
idly developing aviation program, has 
made some sixty speeches on the 
topic, has taught aviation education 
in a university workshop, and so on. 
He is the author of numerous articles, 
including several on aviation educa- 
tion. Before going to Harvard, Dr. 
Fuller was a junior college president: 
and prior to that he had been, suc- 
cessively, a teacher, high school prin- 
cipal, and superintendent of schools. 





Such clear cases of regulation of 
interstate commerce do not, however, 
indicate the real influence of the com- 
merce clause. The fact is that Congress 
and the Supreme Court have extended 
its application to matters which are 
interstate commerce only by legislative 
amd judicial definition. The Federal 
regulatory power early was interpreted 
to include all activities which “directly 
affect” interstate commerce. During the 
past several decades the word “directly” 
has been defined with increasing liberal- 
ity, so that the scope of interstate com- 
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merce is now extremely broad. Thus, 
the governmental patterns for this sort 
of control had already been settled when 
air traffic regulation became a matter 
of national concern. 


HIS was the ample framework of 
constitutional law and practical 
government into which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 was fitted. A dis- 
tinctive task of nation-wide regulation 
confronted Congress. The response was 
the creation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority (now Administration). Sub- 
sequent reorganization directives by the 
president have defined the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as an adminis- 
trative agency in the Department of 
Commerce and have classified the 
functions of its legislative and judicial 
counterpart, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which reports through the Secre- 
tary ofCommerce but is responsible di- 
rectly to the President and Congress. 
The nature of air traffic is such that 
there appeared to be no satisfactory 
alternative to its regulation on a na- 
tional basis. Airplanes pass over small 
states in minutes and over large ones 
in a few hours, and the pilots cannot 
see state lines from the air. 

Whatever the traditional or current 
political mores of our people may be, 
extensive use of airplanes seems certain 
to encourage centralization of govern- 
ment. Much of the social significance 
of air transportation grows out of the 
fact that it makes the entire world 
smaller in terms of travel time. In such 
terms the world is now smaller than 
was the United States in Lincoln’s day, 
and the United States is now smaller 
than was a state of average size in 1861. 

Withal, the airplane merely acceler- 
ates a general trend. Efficient and in- 
expensive radios, telephones, automo- 
biles, and trains already have produced 
for our own country much of the unity 
the airplane is destined to further both 
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here and abroad. The result is that the 
entire United States has become an ad- 
ministrative unit which is more accessi- 
ble to a central office than the outlying 
portions of many states were to their 
own state capitals only a generation ago. 


INCE both necessity and conven- 

ience make regulation of air trans- 
portation primarily a national affair, 
officials who have been charged with 
administration of it realize they must 
approach their tasks with fundamental 
understanding of their responsibilities. 
Since they have virtually exclusive 
jurisdiction, the formulation of general 
policies and all aspects of administra- 
tion become matters of great impor- 
tance. When all sections of the country 
must conform to a federal program, it 
must be substantially adaptable to each 
of the forty-eight widely varied states. 
The whole-hearted support of state and 
local officials, who most often under- 
stand state and local conditions, is al- 
most indispensable. 

If the program is such that these 
officials can participate, such partici- 
pation can be made real and satisfying 
to them. So long as state and local offi- 
cials have time, resources, and willing- 
ness, their participation in federal pro- 
grams well might be limited only by 
necessary provisions for the protection 
of Federal funds, and by direct Federal 
administration in the relatively few 
cases where broad considerations of 
general policy are locally ignored. When 
Federal officials give state and local offi- 
cers real authority under such con- 
ditions, democratic government can be 
improved by preserving the strengths 
of the systems of local control by which 
we have lived. 

These have been the principles under 
which the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has codperated with state and 
local school systems in their programs 
of aviation education. There is no rea- 








son to believe these principles will be 
violated in the future. 

Consider, for instance, the plans to 
give high school students of preflight 
aeronautics the CAA examinations 
which will enable them to meet the 
“ground school” requirements for the 
Private Pilot Certificate. No high 
school need teach preflight aeronautics, 
so far as CAA is concerned. And if it 
does, no CAA examinations need be 
given in that school unless the local 
school authorities want them. Even 
then, no student need take the CAA 
examination unless he elects to do so. 
A centralized examination system for 
the certification of pilots seems to be a 
necessary part of the regulatory struc- 
ture, but the Federal agency works on 
a voluntary basis, as it makes the advan- 
tages of its authority and central po- 
sition available to the local high school 
and to the students in that school. 


HE philosophy underlying the avi- 

ation education program is one long 
taught in the leading schools of edu- 
cation and elsewhere concerning the 
proper place of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education, Conditions which 
arise from the nature of the task itself 
make Federal participation in aviation 
education inevitable. That participation 
can be most beneficial to local schools 
when it comes by way of service and 
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assistance, with a minimum of controls. 
This practice is based on the confidence 
that local administrators have capacity 
for good judgment. The history of edu- 
cation shows that they have justified 
such confidence. The result is increased 
educational efficiency and an example 
of democratic educational government 
at its best. 


Indeed, the notable success of our 
educators in introducing preflight aero- 
nautics courses into our high schools 
within the past few months indicates 
that our state and local leaders are in 
accord with the statement of President 
Roosevelt made to the National Avi- 
ation Forum in 1939: 


Civil Aviation is clearly recognized as the 
backlog of national defense in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which set up the effective machin- 
ery for a comprehensive national policy with 
respect to the air. ... 

This new national policy set up by the 
Congress views American aviation as a special 
problem requiring special treatment. Aviation 
is the only form of transportation which oper- 
ates in a medium which knows no frontiers 
but touches alike all countries of the earth. 
One fact which stands out is that hardly an- 
other civil activity of our people bears such a 
direct and intimate relation to the national 
security as does civil aviation. It supplies a 
reservoir of inestimable value to our military 
and naval forces in the form of men and ma- 
chines, while at the same time it keeps an 
industry so geared that it can be instantly 
diverted to the production of fighting planes 
in the event of national emergency. 


Government Seeks Snapshots of Foreign Lands 


Photographs showing the terrain of foreign lands which possibly may become 
theaters of war are sought by the United States Government’s Office of Strategic 
Services. Teachers who have taken photographs abroad are requested to go 
through their snapshots and pick out all foreign pictures which show as back- 
grounds landscapes, harbors, beaches, docks, manufacturing plants, oil storage 
facilities, railroad stations, yards, and tracks. Silhouette shots of islands, air 
views of cities and harbors, or pictures taken from heights are particularly valu- 
able. The pictures themselves should not be sent at this time, but a description of 
existing photos should be addressed to the Office of Strategic Services, Station G, 


Box 46, New York City. 








Education 


ITH the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 

ministration and the United 
States Office of Education taking the 
lead in the solution of the problem of 
preparing our younger generation for 
active, purposeful participation in this 
and in the coming air age, it may be of 
interest to examine the history of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s first 
step toward promoting interest in avi- 
ation on a college level. 

It may be that by following the evo- 
lution of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s Civilian Pilot Training 
program we can predict to some extent 
what to anticipate for the “Air Con- 
ditioning Young America” program, 
which is now inaugurated or being in- 
augurated in nearly all of the secondary 
schools of this country. To the second- 
ary school teachers and administrators 
a discussion of the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing program may be of aid in orienting 
in their minds these two aviation edu- 
cational programs. 


N September, 1939, the Civil Aero- 

nautics Administration (then known 
as the Civil Aeronautics Authority), 
under the leadership of Robert H. 
Hinckley, inaugurated the most exten- 
sive and complete civil pilot training 
program in powered planes the world 
has ever known. In brief, it was a 
plan by which the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration contracted simultane- 
ously with the universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges to provide instruction 
in aviation ground courses and with 
commercial flying schools to provide 
instruction in flight courses, The com- 
bined flight and ground instruction was 
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The Place of CPT in Aviation 


4 By THERON S. TABER JR. 





4 This symposium is concerned with 
preflight education in the high schools. 
Lest there be some confusion in re- 
gard to the relationship of this new 
program to the older Civilian Pilot 
Training program which secondary 
people have known in the junior col- 
leges, this article by Mr. Taber is 
included as a part of the symposium. 
It makes the distinction very clear, at 
the same time rendering the addi- 
tional service of bringing us up to 
date with the latest developments in 
the Civilian Pilot Training program, 
developments which make Civilian 
Pilot Training definitely a part of the 
armed forces’ training program. 

Mr. Taber is dean of men and co- 
ordinator of Civilian Pilot Training in 
the Bakersfield Junior College. At 
Bakersfield, also, he is chairman of 
the Engineering Department. 





known as the “Civilian Pilot Training 
Program” and was entirely civil in 
nature, requiring no military or other 
obligation on the part of the trainees. 

Trainees in this program were re- 
stricted to the 18-to 26-year-old bracket. 
Women were allowed to enroll in the 
program but could not exceed in num- 
ber 10 per cent of the total quota. 

This first course was designed to train 
for a private pilot’s license. In most 
colleges the students who enrolled pur- 
sued the program as supplementary to 
their regular course of study. It con- 
sisted of thirty-five to forty-five hours 
of flight instruction in light planes and 
seventy-two hours of ground school in- 
struction in navigation, meteorology, 
and civil air regulations. This flight 
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and ground instruction was spread out 
over much of the school year. 

The result of the 1939 venture was 
to demonstrate that the nation’s uni- 
versities, colleges, junior colleges, and 
commercial flight training schools could 
train civilian pilots safely and efficiently. 
In the first ten thousand pilots trained, 
there was only one student fatality. 

In the summer of 1940, with the 
events in Europe taking a serious turn, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
made changes in the Civilian Pilot 
Training setup in order that this pro- 
gram could fit more efficiently into our 
defense preparations. First, the pro- 
gram was accelerated to turn out three 
classes per year rather than only one. 
Second, trainees were required to sign 
a military pledge agreeing to apply for 
flight training in the military service of 
the United States. Third, an advanced 
(secondary) course was inaugurated to 
train further those students who com- 
pleted successfully the beginning or ele- 
mentary course and who were recom- 
mended for further training by the 
ground and flight schools. 

This secondary course consisted of 
40 to 50 hours of flight instruction in 
certified air craft of 120 to 220 horse- 
power (Ryans, Stcarmans, Wacos, etc.) 
and 108 hours of ground school instruc- 
tion in power plants (engines, propel- 
lers, and accessories), instruments and 
parachutes, aerial navigation, and radio 
instruction. 

At the same time there were added 
two more advanced flight and ground 
courses known as the Cross-Country 
course and the Flight Instructors 
course. These two courses were handled 
entirely by commercial flight schools 
and were designed to carry the recom- 
mended graduates of the Secondary 
course through the necessary flight and 
ground instruction to enable them to 
attain their commercial and flight in- 
structors’ ratings. 
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ITH the outbreak of the war on 

December 7, 1941, it became 
necessary to increase the military as- 
pect of the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram and to shorten still further the 
training period. On July 1, 1942, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in- 
augurated what is known as the Full- 
time Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
These full-time courses were designed 


-to give preflight and ground instruction 


to naval aviation cadets, to train both 
army and navy flight instructors, to 
give power flight and ground training 
to army glider pilots, to give flight 
and ground instruction to army liaison 
pilots, and to train pilots to enter air- 
line training schools for copilot trans- 
port training. 

The changes made in the part-time 
Elementary and Secondary courses in 
redesigning them on a full-time basis 
were as follows: (1) duration of the 
training period was shortened from 
one semester to eight weeks; and (2) 
the number of hours of Elementary 
ground instruction were increased from 
72 to 240 hours and broadened to in- 
clude the following ground school sub- 
jects: mathematics, physics, civil air 
regulations, navigation, general service 
and operation of air craft, radio code, 
military and physical training, air craft 
identification, military science and dis- 
cipline, and meteorology. The Second- 
ary ground school course was increased 
also from 108 to 240 hours and was 
broadened to include navigation, radio 
code, military and physical training, air 
craft identification, military science and 
discipline, meteorology, theory of flight 
and air craft, air craft engine operation. 


ROM time to time changes have 
been made in the eligibility require- 
ments for enrollment in the Civilian 
Pilot Training courses. At the present 
time these requirements are as follows: 
To enroll in the Navy full-time Ele- 
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mentary Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram, one is required to be enlisted in 
the Naval Air Corps Reserve as an avi- 
ation cadet (Navy V-5) and to request 
assignment to a civilian pilot training 
center through the senior member of 
the naval aviation cadet selection board 
in the naval district in which the pros- 
pective trainee was enlisted. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned aviation 
cadets, the Navy will assign to civilian 
pilot training centers for Secondary, 
Cross-Country, and Flight Instructors 
courses a selected group of applicants 
who are unable to meet cadet require- 
ments but who meet the requirements 
for A-V (P) classification. These ap- 
plicants will be appointed as ensigns 
and assigned to active duty with pay 
during the training period. 

To enroll in the Army full-time Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Program, an appli- 
cant must meet the following minimum 
requirements before the Army will en- 
list him in the Army Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserves for this specific purpose: 
First, he a United States citizen. Sec- 
ond, be between the ages of 18 and 36 
inclusive (if between the ages of 18 and 
26 inclusive, the applicant must have 
been rejected by the Army Cadet Se- 
lection Board). Third, pass the Civilian 
Pilot Training screening test. Fourth, 
pass the appropriate Civil Aeronautics 
Administration physical examination. 


FROM the beginning of the Civilian 

Pilot Training program, it was real- 
ized that such an educational program 
restricted to the college level would fall 
considerably short of preparing all of 
our younger generation for intelligent 
and active participation in an air age. 
Because events in Europe were leading 
this country to war, however, it became 
necessary to begin preaviation training 
with those college youths who would 
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be the immediate man power to expand 
our rapidly growing Army and Navy air 
forces. And so, with the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program well established, it 
was natural for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the United States 
Office of Education to turn to the prob- 
lem of “Air Conditioning Our Youth” 
from the kindergarten up. 

This new program from its beginning 
has been designed to mobilize our entire 
educational system in an all-out edu- 
cational program to increase vocational 
proficiency in some particular phase of 
aviation and to teach to the youth of 
America a comprehension of the signifi- 
cance of aviation. 

To accomplish the first objective, it 
is expected the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing programs of our colleges will go 
hand in hand with the Air Condition- 
ing program of our secondary and grade 
schools. With the inauguration of spe- 
cial aviation courses, and with the added 
emphasis placed on aviation problems 
in mathematics and science courses in 
our secondary schools, it is reasonable 
to expect that a considerable amount of 
material in the ground school instruc- 
tional work of the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Piogram may be replaced by more 
advanced and technical material and 
that in turn a better trained and more 
efficient youth will be turned over to 
our air forces for their specialized avi- 
ation training. 

Since it is the immediate concern of 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program to 
train our youth who already are enlisted 
in the Army and Navy air forces, the 
very important problem of teaching the 
significance of aviation to our young 
people and the present and probable 
future effect of aviation on our social, 
economic, and political institutions will 
be one that is dependent almost entirely 
on the secondary and grade schools and 
their Air Conditioning programs. 


















Los Angeles 


HE Los Angeles City Schools 

opened in September, 1942, with a 
determination to contribute in every 
way to the war program. Elementary, 
junior and senior high schools, junior 
college, and other special schools geared 
their school program to the war effort 
and centered their instruction in every 
class in keeping with wartime objec- 
tives in the following eight areas: (1) 
Health and Physical Fitness, (2) Mili- 
tary and Industrial Training, (3) Con- 
servation, (4) Civilian Defense and 
Community Service, (5) Morale and 
Unity, (6) World Affairs, (7) Air- 
mindedness, and (8) Consumer Guid- 
ance. 

Particular emphasis was given in all 
subjects to the development of new 
concepts and attitudes in tune with the 
speed and tempo of the air age. History, 
vocabulary, global-geography served as 
a basic introduction to the science, 
mathematics, and shop courses geared 
to the air program. 


CIENCE of Aeronautics, Meteorol- 

ogy, Navigation, and Aerodynamics 
were offered to students in more than 
twenty-one high schools. A four-year 
major in aeronautics was offered, be- 
ginning in the ninth year of the junior 
high school. More than fourteen schools 
now offer complete majors in this field. 
The program of subjects available to 
selected students includes the follow- 
ing: 

Plan I. Maintenance—Service—Pro- 
duction. This course provides students 
with an orientation in the broad field 
of aircraft and aeronautics and gives 
prevocational training in aircraft pro- 





Organizes a 


Preflight Program ¢: ava. sar 





q Elsewhere in this symposium we 
read how individual schools, large 
and small, have organized to par- 
ticipate in the preflight program. In 
the present article we learn how a 
large city has effected its organiza- 
tion. And, incidentally, just as has 
been the case in most small localities, 
the preflight program in Los Angeles 
has had to start from scratch—Mr. 
Blair himself writes: “Know nothing 
about aviation—learning plenty.” 

Mr. Blair is director of the Secondary 
Curriculum Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. For twenty-five years 
he has been in the Los Angeles 
system, serving as teacher, vice- 
principal, principal, and supervisor. 
Although he himself professes to know 
nothing about aviation, he has the 
necessary background for under- 
standing in this field, for he trained 
as a civil engineer and has had some 
military experience. 





duction. It provides also a practical and 
balanced training in primary vocational 
skills and understandings as related to 
aeronautics. 

NINTH GRADE 


Mathematics I and II. 

General Science (aeronautics emphasis). 

Model Plane Making in Wood Shop and 
Electric Shop (unless taken in A-8) or 
Drafting. 

English and social studies (emphasis on avia- 
tion in its social, economic, and commercial 
aspects; world geography with an aero- 
nautics point of view, understanding dis- 
tances, longitude, latitude, et cetera). 

Physical Education and Health. 


TENTH GRADE 


Applied Mathematics (Shop Problems) or 
Algebra I and Algebra II. 
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Life Science and Health. 

Drafting, Blue Print Reading, Machine Shop 
or General Metal, and Internal Combustion 
Engines and Photography (aeronautics em- 
phasis). 

English—Orientation English (aeronautics 
emphasis). 

Social studies—Aeronautical Geography. 

Physical Education or ROTC. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Military and Industrial Mathematics or Ge- 
ometry. 

Physical science (Applied Physics and Ap- 
plied Chemistry). 

Aircraft Construction and Maintenance. 

English (aeronautics emphasis). 

Social studies—United States History 
(American Life and Institutions—United 
States aind World Geography) and Ameri- 
can Government and Citizenship (including 
study of Civil Air Regulations). 

Physical Education and Health or ROTC. 

TWELFTH GRADE 

Geometry II (if Geometry I was taken 
A-11) and Military and Industrial Mathe- 
matics. 

Science of Aeronautics. 

Intensive vocational training. 

English (aeronautics emphasis). 

Social studies—Senior Problems and Health. 

Physical Education and Health or ROTC. 
Plan Il. Engineers—Aviation Cadets. 

This course of study is designed for 

both college and noncollege preparatory 

students. It is planned with a view to 
preparing for army, navy, and civil 

aeronautical training. It provides a 

practical and balanced training in pri- 

mary skills and understandings as re- 
lated to aeronautics. 


NINTH GRADE 


Algebra I or Mathematics I and Algebra II 
or Mathematics IT. 

Electric Shop or Model Plane Making and 
Identification of Planes and General Metal. 

English and social studies (emphasis on avi- 
ation in its social, economic, and commer- 
cial aspects and World Geography with an 
aeronautics point of view: distances, !ati- 
tude, et cetera). 

Foreign language (beginning ninth year). 

Health and Physical Education. 


TENTH GRADE 


Geometry I or Algebra I and Geometry II or 
Algebra IT. 
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Life Science and Health. 

Drafting and Blue Print Reading and Ma- 
chine Shop or Internal Combustion Engines. 

English—Orientation English (aeronautics 
emphasis, nomenclature). 

Social studies—Aeronautical Geography. 

Foreign language (beginning tenth year). 

Physical Education or ROTC. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Algebra III or Geometry I and Algebra IV 


or Ge ymetry II. 


Physics. 

Aircraft Drafting. 

English (aeronautics emphasis, nomencla- 
ture). 

Social studies—United States History ( United 
States and World Geography nd United 


States Government and Citizenship (in- 
cluding study of Civil Air Regulations). 
Foreign language or elective (R: 


nication, Photography, et cetera). 


fio Commu- 


Physical Education and Health or ROTC 
TWELFTH GRADI 

Solid Geometry or Combined Algebra and 
Trigonometry, and Trigonometry or Mili- 
tary and Industrial Mathematics 

Science of Aeronautics—Chemistry for sec- 
ond period engineers, and Aircraft Con- 
struction and Maintenance for second period 
flying cadets. 

Aircraft Construction and Maintenance. 

English (aeronautics emphasis) 

Senior Problems and Health (world geogra- 
phy, weather, et cetera). 

Physical Education (tumbling and 
tics) or ROTC. 


gymmnas- 


TUDENTS admitted to participa- 

tion in the aeronautics program are 
selected on a basis of inclination or in- 
terest, aptitude, achievement, and me- 
chanical ability. Interest inventories and 
tests of emotional and mental stability, 
aircraft information, and aircraft arith- 
metic offer assistance in the matter of 
selection. Physical examinations and, 
in many cases, special eye examinations 
are given boys enrolling in Plan No. 2. 

Materials of instruction used in the 
aeronautics program include textbooks, 
supplemental reference, instructional 
bulletins, maps (weather and global), 
visual aids, and government pamphlets. 
These materials cover not only the 


















mathematics, sciences, and shops but 
deal with concepts of the air age. 

Shop equipment has presented the 
most difficult problem because of gov- 
ernment regulations. A few radial type 
airplane motors were obtained through 
Board purchase and through individual 
school initiative. Instruments and parts 
were obtained where and when possible. 
It is remarkable what you can do when 
you really go after it. 

Auto shops were converted into air- 
craft maintenance and service classes. 
Sheet metal, general metal, wood shop, 
drafting, and other vocational classes 
were given an air emphasis, and train- 
ing was geared to related work wher- 
ever possible. 


EACHER conversion training class- 
es had been held during the summer 
school for instructors interested in the 
Science of Aeronautics; in Meteorol- 
ogy, Navigation, and Aerodynamics ; 
and in Military and Vocational Mathe- 
matics. Beginning in September, classes 
were offered also to instructors who 
were unable to enroll during the sum- 
mer. 
Douglas, Lockheed, and North Amer- 
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ican Aircraft Plants employed many 
of our vocational and industrial arts in- 
structors during the summer vacation 
period and permitted them to work in 
any of the departments or field which 
would be of value to them in their class 
work. 


(| CORDINATING the total pro- 
gram for the aeronautics major 
requires the working together of the 
various departments, instructors, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors. A bat- 
tery of curriculum supervisors visited 
the schools on call and gave an over-all 
view of the program. The work of this 
committee was most valuable and an 
important factor in interpreting and 
clarifying the many questions and prob- 
lems. 

The results of our whole aeronautics 
program to date have been most grati- 
fying. Starting from scratch, with ma- 
terials to be purchased, textbooks to be 
adopted, teachers to be trained and con- 
verted, conflicts in programs to be ad- 
justed, and personnel to be sold, we feel 
that our progress has been remarkable 
and our contributions to youth and to 
the war program most worth-while. 


New Books in the Visual and Audio Fields 


Numerous new publications are appearing in the field of audio and visual 


education. 


Among those which have been sent for review to the CALIFORNIA 


JourNAL oF SECONDARY EpucartIon are the following: 

Broadcasting to the Classroom by Universities and Colleges, by Carroll 
Atkinson. Meador Publishing Company, Boston, 1942. Price, $1.50; 128 pages. 

1000 and One, the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 1942-43. The Educa- 
tional Screen, Chicago. Price, 75 cents; 132 pages. 

Public School Broadcasting to the Classroom, by Carroll Atkinson. Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston, 1942. Price, $1.50; 144 pages. 

Radio in State and Territorial Educational Departments, by Carroll Atkinson. 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston, 1942. Price, $1.50; 136 pages. 

Radio Programs Intended for Classroom Use, by Carroll Atkinson. Meador 
Publishing Company, 1942. Price, $1.50; 128 pages. 

Recordings for School Use, 1942, by J. Robert Miles and R. R. Lowdermilk. 
“Radio in Education Series,’ World Book Company, 1942. Price, $1.24; 234 


pages. 








Air-conditioning a Small 


High School 


HILE attending the American 

Association of School Adminis- 
trators’ convention in San Francisco 
during the month of February, 1942, 
the principal of the Biggs Union High 
School was greatly impressed by an 
address given before the convention 
by Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of 
the Philadelphia Public School System. 
Superintendent Stoddard made a stir- 
ring appeal to administrators present to 
support the air-conditioning movement 
in the schools of the United States. 

Bringing this message in regard to 
the air-conditioning plan to his teachers, 
the principal was received with enthusi- 
asm, Each teacher immediately began 
plans for using the airplane to motivate 
as many units as possible in each of his 
subjects fields. 

The curriculum committee after sev- 
eral months’ study made the following 
recommendations for the school year 
1942-43: 

A. Organize a specific course in 
preflight aeronautics covering aerody- 
namics, meteorology, aviation, com- 
munications, and airplane engines—pre- 
requisites of the course to be algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, and 
physics. 

B. In each subject field include as 
much nonmathematical aeronautics as 
possible, in so far as it can be corre- 
lated with the general content of each 
subject. 


S a result of these recommendations 

the following revisions in the cur- 

riculum were made for the school year 
1942-43. 
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4 By L. W. RICHARDS 





q Because the problems a school 
has to face in readjusting its curricu- 
lum to make room for preflight train- 
ing obviously are extremely severe 
in the smaller high schools, this sym- 
posium includes two articles from 
schools enrolling but a few more than 
100 students each. This particular 
article comes from the Biggs Union 
High School and illustrates how even 
the smallest school can air-condition 
its program. It is interesting to note 
that Biggs has done most of this air- 
conditioning by a change in emphasis 
in existing courses rather than by the 
introduction of new courses. 


Mr. Richards is principal of the 
Biggs Union High School. 





1. One of the three farm mechanics 
classes was converted into a general 
shop class, where greater emphasis is 
placed on mastery of the skills needed 
in welding, metal work, and model air- 
plane construction. This class now is 
constructing a wind tunnel. A move- 
ment has started to organize a glider 
club for the 1943-44 school year. 

2. The mechanical drawing classes 
have been converted into aeronautical 
drafting classes. The enrollment has 
increased greatly, and student interest 
is such that many more plates are being 
finished per quarter by each student. 

3. Most of the usual literature of 
all of the English classes has been re- 
placed by literature on aviation. In 
these English classes, also, is presented 
for mastery the new aeronautical vo- 
cabulary. English units on safety are 
emphasizing air traffic rules, safe flying 
procedure, and so on. 
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Two new literature textbooks, Flying 
High* and Wings for You,? are being 
used. Much use is being made of the 
complete set of the National Geographic 
Magazine, 1917 to 1942. This maga- 
zine published more articles on aero- 
nautics prior to Pearl Harbor than any 
other general magazine not devoted ex- 
clusively to aviation. The classroom 
weekly magazine, Current Aviation, 
also is being used. 

4. In the social studies classes, even 
more emphasis is being placed on cur- 
rent events, particularly in reference to 
the exploits of military and naval avi- 
ation. The weekly World News of the 
W eek is used in these classes ; this excel- 
lent tool is including more and more 
aeronautical material. 

5. The Spanish classes are intro- 
ducing, in addition to the usual vo- 
cabulary, the Spanish aeronautical 
vocabulary. Also in these Spanish 
classes the story in Spanish of the de- 
velopment of Inter-American aviation 
and other relations is supplementing 
much of the usual Spanish literature. 

6. In mathematics increased enroll- 
ments in algebra are of particular inter- 
est. This trend should follow through 
later in increased enrollments in the 
other advanced mathematics classes. 
The whole study of mathematics is 
being motivated by the utilization of 
aeronautical problems. This is proving 
particularly helpful for the slow stu- 
dents, the approach being gradual from 
the arithmetical to the algebraic. 

For the second semester a special 
class in aeronautical mathematics is 
being planned. This class will be opened 
to students who have not enrolled in 
algebra but who desire to qualify for the 
preflight aeronautics course in 1943-44. 

7. In the Commercial Department 
two classes in general business are 


m. R. N. Cohen, The Macmillan Company, 





mt A. Cross, The Macmillan Company, 


placing greater emphasis on the units 
devoted to transportation and communi- 
cations, particularly as they pertain to 
aeronautics. Again, the aeronautical vo- 
cabulary is being added in the typing 
and stenography classes, 

8. For nine years a considerable por- 
tion of the freshman social studies con- 
tent has been devoted to geography. 
This year greater emphasis is being 


‘ placed on polar projection and the study 


of the world as a globe. Added is the 
text, Human Geography in the Air 
Age.® 

9. In the art classes more emphasis 
is being placed on perspective, inter- 
pretation of air photographs, the use of 
color and form in aeronautical design, 
and so on. 


10. In the homemaking classes the 
skills and tools of the air hostess are 
being discussed, and the students are 
mastering many of them. 


11. In the physical education pro- 
gram more emphasis is being put on 
100 per cent participation by our stu- 
dents and on physical fitness, This pro- 
gram is being motivated by giving 
standard tests covering visual acuity, 
ocular balance, hearing, balance, muscu- 
lar coordination, et cetera, as they are 
given to air cadets by the army and navy 
flying schools. This program also is 
being motivated by outlining to the stu- 
dents similar physical fitness programs 
in use at the various government pre- 
flight schools. 


12. For some years an organized 
audio-visual program has been in use. 
This year, in place of the general ma- 
terials used previously, the following 
are being emphasized: 

(a) Frequent use is being made of 
sound films, secured from the vari- 
ous government agencies, on aviation. 
Many are being made available daily. 





3G. T. Renner, The Macmillan Company, 
1942. 
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(b) An aeronautical training slide 
film kit containing over 1,500 pictures 
and drawings is being used in the pre- 
flight aeronautics course. 

(c) A large aeronautics bulletin 
board, to which are pinned daily clip- 
pings from magazines, newspapers, and 
government bulletins, has been con- 
structed. 

(d) Drawings and photographs of 
United Nations and enemy planes are 
mounted to form a gallery to enable 
the students to identify them. 

(e) Two new large-scale polar pro- 
jection maps of the world mounted on 
rollers are now in use. 

(f) Two new world globes are being 
utilized to help students visualize such 
aeronautical terms as “great circles,” 
et cetera. 

(g) A wealth of visual material is 
being accumulated and filed, including 
drawings, graphs, weather maps, air- 
line maps, cloud-form photographs, air- 
instrument charts, et cetera—all related 
to aeronautics. These are being secured 
largely from fifty different sources 
outlined in the Teachers’ Manual for 
Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools* worked out by the Avi- 
ation Education Research groups of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


4 The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
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Wé* found that some 8 per cent of 
our students were qualified in the 
algebra and geometry required for en- 
rollment in the course we set up and 
entitled Aeronautical Science. (This 
should be increased to 20 per cent for 
1943-44.) We did allow several stu- 
dents to enroll in the Aeronautical Sci- 
ence group with algebra completed and 
geometry being undertaken. The new 
course is conducted two periods daily, 
a total of ten periods per week, Three 
textbooks are used—a standard physics 
text, a standard trigonometry text, and 
the new Science of Pre-Flight Aero- 
nautics for High Schools® text. 
College credit will be given for both 
physics and trigonometry. As each unit 
of physics is studied, the problems and 
applications are related to aeronautics. 
There is not a single unit usually 
covered by high school physics classes 
that cannot be applied to the airplane 
or airship. The trigonometry is covered 
not by utilizing the usual surveying 
problems, but by substituting problems 
in aviation and the resolution of forces 
involved in the study of aerodynamics. 
The teachers and principal of the 
Biggs Union High School are gradu- 
ally catching up with the students, and 
le school will be air- 





soon the who 
conditioned. 


5 The Macmillan Company, 1942 


New Information on Military Occupations 


The Occupational Index, established in 1936 under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, has just announced that in the future it will review, annotate, index, 
and evaluate all new publications on military occupations. It will cover all books 


and pamphlets which describe the attractions and the disadvantages, the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of all branches of the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, Air Corps, Waacs, Waves, and Wows, and the Service Projects for 


Conscientious Objectors. 


Professor Robert Hoppock, in announcing the new service, said that vocational 








guidance for boys is becoming almost exclusively guidance for military service 
and that it promises to remain so for the duration. He predicted that school and 
college counselors would soon find their college catalogs and books on civilian 
occupations being pushed off the shelves by books and pamphlets on the new 
military careers. The new service, he said, is designed to help schools and 
libraries to find the best sources of information on any branches of the service 
in which their students may be interested. 
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The Small School’s Part in 





Preflight Education <sr«.0. razor 


HERE are people who feel that 
many subjects, such as trade and 
industries and preflight training, have 
no place in the program of the small 
high school. This opinion is shared by 
some administrators of small high 
schools, as well as by those of some 
of the larger high schools. A crowded 
program and heavy teacher loads are 
common reasons given for this con- 
tention, Other factors that enter the 
picture are lack of competent personnel 
to present the subject and inadequacy 
of equipment. In spite of these prob- 
lems, which do exist, the small school 
has a definite part to play in preparing 
America for her inevitable future. 
The request, as sent out by the United 
States Office of Education, to “air- 
condition America” is a challenge to 
our schools and to our educational sys- 
tem. It is a challenge that must be met 
if America and American institutions 
are to perpetuate themselves and de- 
mocracy. It is a challenge that will test 
the flexibility of the democratic system 
and prove its willingness and ability to 
deviate from set or staid methods of 
rocedure temporarily to meet a crisis 
and permanently to enter a new world. 
It is not just a challenge to meet the 
present demands; the air-conditioning 
of America is necessary to carry us into 
the air age after the war, a world into 
which we are destined to move. Re- 
cently, the officer in charge of the 
ground school work at the Chico Army 
Flying School made the remark, “In 
the future, the uncommon boy or girl 
will be the one who cannot fly a plane.” 
This is the view of many who are in 
the field as well as of others who see 








4 Acknowledging that the small high 
school will have difficulties in squeez- 
ing additional courses into its already 
crowded curriculum and in assigning 
new classes to present personnel, the 
author of this article contends, never- 
theless, that the small school must 
accept the challenge that aviation 
has given it—if necessary, it must 
eliminate some of the traditional 
courses to make way for preflight 
courses. 

Mr. Talbott, who makes this con- 
tribution, has been principal of the 
Los Molinos High School for seven- 
teen years. Before going there he 
taught in the Alhambra High School, 
Martinez, for two years and for nine 
years was teacher and vice-principal 
in the Glenn County High School, 
Willows. That his school might make 
its contribution to the war effort and 
prepare boys and girls for the present 
and coming air age, he himself at- 
tended a course in preflight aero- 
nautics this last summer. 





into the future. This being the case, it 
is up to the schools to do what they can 
to “air-condition” their curricula. 

As one of the small high schools, Los 
Molinos accepts this challenge and feels 
that the small school, in general, can do 
a great deal toward meeting the present 
needs and preparing for the future air 
age. 


ERTAIN it is that no standard 
course in aeronautics will be intro- 
duced at the present. The courses will 
vary from meager one-semester and 
one-year courses in many schools to 
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four-year majors in some of the larger 
schools. But no matter how small the 
effort, it will be a move in the right 
direction. It is a matter not only of 
making available the preflight technical 
courses, but of getting America to 
thinking in terms of the air age. Time 
and experience will iron out the diffi- 
culties and standardize the courses to 
some extent. 

A major in a small school, however, 
can be worked out with mathematics, 
physics, mechanical drawing and blue- 
print reading, and shop (either wood- 
work or auto mechanics, or both) as 
subjects in the major. 

We have such a course in the Los 
Molinos High School. It consists of 
thirty semester periods of mathematics, 
thirty semester periods of English, ten 
semester periods of United States his- 
tory and civics, twenty semester periods 
of mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading, ten semester periods of wood- 
work and building of plane models, 
ten semester periods of preflight aero- 
nautics, ten semester periods of physics, 
and twenty semester periods of trade 
auto mechanics. This gives an excel- 
lent technical and trade background. 

In addition to the major, the entire 
school curriculum is being air-con- 
ditioned, for we are placing all the 
emphasis possible on aviation and mak- 
ing all the tie-ups of its several phases 
that can be made with the other sub- 
jects. An aviation anthology is being 
used in the English classes. Emphasis 
is placed on map work (especially with 
global maps) in the social studies, where 
the closeness of nations and their inter- 
dependence are taught—for the airplane 
has annihilated space and physical barri- 
ers between nations and continents; 
physically, the world is one. Art has 
its part to play; and biology, as well 
as the other sciences, is being tied to the 
aviation program. 
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|e the matter of personnel, each school 
should bend every effort to have 
those teachers on the staff already best 
prepared in the field of mathematics 
and physics take some special instruc- 
tion in preflight subject matter—either 
in summer school, in extension courses, 
by correspondence course, or by any 
other method available. 

Such a procedure will open up to the 
teachers a wealth of materials, litera- 
ture, and information that they could 
not possibly get in any other way. This 
is very worth-while and should be done 
even at the expense of some other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. At the present 
time some foreign language or other 
present college entrance requirement 
subject can be replaced profitably by a 
course in preflight subject matter—for 
we will have but few students entering 
college in the next year or two. 

The subject of equipment is even 
easier of solution. The physics labora- 
tory has many pieces of equipment that 
can be used in a preflight course. These, 
with some home-made apparatus and a 
few articles bought on the market, will 
be adequate for a beginning. The course 
need not be a full laboratory course if 
the school feels unable to give it as such 
at the present ; laboratory work can be 
worked into such a course gradually. 

We must not let the matter of teach- 
ing load and the question of where 
preflight courses are to fit in the cur- 
riculum keep us from proceeding. If 
necessary, we shall have to eliminate 
some subjects, or we may have to ask 
certain teachers to accept an added load 
for the present, This is a crisis that 
must be met. The men in the army, the 
navy, and the air corps are putting in 
many long and burdensome hours, as 
are many on the home front. This 
school and the teachers, too, can share 
the burden by doing a little double duty. 





Fitting Preflight Courses into 


The Curriculum 


HIS war will be won in the air by 
boys who now are in the high 
schools of America! 


Secondary school administrators _ 


must realize the very probable accuracy 
of that statement. They must recognize 
also the importance and the immediacy 
of the challenge it puts before the high 
schools of our nation, 


Those in command of our aviation 
forces have emphasized repeatedly that 
the 18-to-20-year-olds are the best pilots 
for the fighter or pursuit type planes. 
The almost fantastic figures used to 
indicate our future air power must be 
interpreted in terms of high school 
training of the future man power to 
fly, to man, and to service the planes. 

There seem to be two parts to the 
job before us. In the first place, we 
face an emergency situation which de- 
mands large numbers of youths trained 
as soon as possible to do a very im- 
portant task. We must take these boys 
and young men as they are and start 
from there. We must do what we can 
during the brief months they will re- 
main with us to give them training that 
will help them to fly, to fight, or to serv- 
ice planes. 

A second part of the job is to provide 
preflight training for boys who will not 
enter military service for two, three, 
or four years. This indicates a series 
of solutions, We must provide train- 
ing for boys graduating in June of 
this year; others will graduate at the 
termination of successive semesters or 
school years. Each group should have 
its problem studied with consideration 
given to the time element. 


q By STANFORD HANNAH 





q The administrative problem of su- 
perimposing an elaborate preflight 
program on an already crowded high 
school program seems almost stag- 
gering. Accordingly, Mr. Hannah was 
asked to answer certain questions: 
At what grade level does preflight 
training fit best into the curriculum? 
What about credit for these courses? 
Are there to be any prerequisites? 
Will there be any grouping according 
to ability or interest? Can college pre- 
paratory students participate in the 
program? In other words, he was 
asked to look on the problem from 
the point of view of an administrator 
and to discuss in practical terms how 
preflight training can be incorporated 
into the curriculum. 

Mr. Hannah's sixteen or seventeen 
years as a school administrator fit him 
to write this article. He is district 
superintendent of the Taft Union High 
School and Junior College. 





"cal ii high schools now are 
offering a course or courses in pre- 
flight aeronautics. Some limit the en- 
rollment to senior boys, and others are 
less restrictive. Personally we believe 
the course will be most valuable and 
effective when given to homogeneous 
groups. Boys who have considerable 
ability in mathematics can master a 
more technical course than those with 
less ability. In larger schools it is possi- 
ble to have two or more sections, and 
this situation helps to make grouping 
possible. 

It is not the function of this contri- 
bution to the symposium to describe a 
particular preflight course. We would 
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suggest, however, careful planning of 
the course to the-end that the students 
who later will enter training in the mili- 
tary forces or in the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program for those forces will 
get the maximum benefits. 

The ground courses in the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program, now being 
given by several California junior col- 
leges, necessarily will be more “practi- 
cal” and perhaps more advanced than 
the high school preflight courses. At 
present they have the handicap of being 
“crowded for time” and so should bene- 
fit greatly in the future when they begin 
to receive students who have the ad- 
vantages of a preflight course in high 
school. Instructors should familiarize 
themselves thoroughly with these and 
other military primary ground courses 
in aeronautics. 


OOKING ahead to 1943-44 and 
subsequent years, the high school 
administrators must use to the best 
possible advantage the greater amount 
of time available for preflight training. 
From the ninth grade up, and indeed 
even earlier, courses in mathematics and 
science will and should increase the at- 
tention given to aviation topics and 
problems. 

In this particular section of the high 
school curriculum, provision must be 
made for the wide variation in the abili- 
ties of students. The aviation industry 
and the aviation branches of the armed 
forces have need for men of greatly 
varied training and capacity for train- 
ing. Some types of flying require a very 
complete mastery of the intricacies 
of navigation, while in other types of 
planes the pilot flies “by the seat of his 
pants.” 

Recognition must be given also to the 
fact that for each pilot there are many 
engaged in other phases of aviation and 
that probably most of those enrolled in 
the preflight courses in high school will 
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not become pilots during the war. On 
the other hand, if we agree that the “age 
of the air” is here, then probably most 
of our students, boys and girls, eventu- 
ally will pilot their own planes. The 
introduction of preflight aeronautics, 
therefore, must be considered as a 
permanent development in the activities 
of the secondary schools. 

Thorough training in mathematics 
and physics is urged as preliminary 
work to aeronautics. Some work in me- 
chanical drawing and mechanics will be 
of certain value, 

The following four-year curriculum 
is to be considered as a suggestion only. 
Aside from the essential mathematics 
and physics, we will agree for the most 
part with the one who said, “Tell me 
who was your teacher, not what did you 


study.” 

Ninth Grade Tenth Grade 
English English 

Physical Education Physical Education 
Algebra I Plane Geometry 


General Science Mechanical Drawing 


Elementary Shop Geography 

Eleventh Grade Twelfth Grade 

English English 

Physical Education Physical Education 

Algebra II Solid Geometry (%4) 

U. S. History and and Trigonometry 
Government (%) 

Aeronautics I Physics 


Aeronautics II 


HE above program obviously is 

arranged for the superior students. 
In schools with a seven-period day there 
is sufficient time left available for the 
student to meet certain university en- 
trance requirements or for him to com- 
ply with his particular interests. 

For the student who is unable to 
profit by the usual study of advanced 
algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and physics, we suggest that courses 
in “Preflight Mathematics” and “Pre- 
flight Science” be substituted in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. These 
courses necessarily should be planned 











and taught with special consideration 
given to the capacities of the students. 

Provision must be made, too, for the 
“mechanically minded” boys who have 
taken the maximum number of shop 
courses. These boys, too, may be pilots 
or gunners who must fly in an emer- 
gency. Whatever we can do to prepare 
them for such an emergency is im- 
portant enough to warrant careful con- 
sideration of each student’s program. 


UIDANCE as a function of the 

high school is important in pre- 
flight training. Too many youth have 
planned and worked for years with the 
idea of becoming pilots, only to find 
that they are not equipped physically 
for this exacting rdle. All too fre- 
quently the factors which eliminated 
them from the possibility of becoming 
pilots could have been discovered and 
corrected at earlier times. 


Careful physical examinations with 
definite follow-up activities should dis- 
cover most of the causes for eventual 
rejection, and in many cases this early 
discovery makes possible the correction 
of the conditions. If a physical exami- 
nation given in the early high school 
years indicates a condition which pre- 
cludes the individual’s ever becoming 
a pilot, the adjustment to some other 
occupation, perhaps in the field of avi- 
ation, can be made more easily. 


In other aspects of the guidance pro- 
gram, we must be constantly aware of 
the national emergency need for fliers. 
The Army and Navy estimates of 
future needs are so great as to indicate 
that we must “sell” boys the idea of 
doing their patriotic duty. Fortunately, 
American boys are easily “sold” on this 
idea and as easily “sold” on the idea of 
flying. 

In fairness to our students and in 
recognition of our responsibility to 
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them, our guidance should look ahead 
to eventual peacetime pursuits. We be- 
lieve that first of all the national war 
need must be considered, but we believe 
also we must use all the thought and 
ingenuity possible to coordinate train- 
ing to meet the national need and the 
individual’s future welfare. 


T= selection of the teaching per- 
* sonnel is especially difficult at this 
time. Because of the nature of aviation, 
teachers must have a good knowledge 
of mathematics and physics. If they 
have this background, are interested in 
aviation, and have the “teaching spirit,” 
they can acquire the necessary specific 
knowledge of aeronautics by their own 
home study programs and by the teacher 
training courses being offered in the 
summer sessions of many universities 
and colleges. 

School administrators are being 
flooded with a vast amount of materials 
purporting to teach aeronautics. Most 
of these will bear close scrutiny, and 
we can only suggest that schools in- 
itiating the program correspond with 
other schools that have made some 
progress even if by the trial-and-error 
method. 

Accuracy of teaching and of materials 
is to be emphasized. An erroneous 
statement based on half-knowledge can 
destroy confidence in the instructor, the 
reference book, or other source of error. 


6 one high schools of America indeed 
have had a challenging and a diffi- 
cult job thrust upon them. There will 
be factors in the program we do not 
like. The time element is too important. 
The students are too young. Our teach- 
ers are being drafted, volunteering, or 
entering more lucrative fields. But the 
job must be done. American school ad- 
ministrators will find a way to do it. 








ACED with the necessity and de- 

sirability of doing something about 
the teaching of preflight aeronautics, 
the administration and faculty of the 
Selma Union High School set about 
during the years 1941-42 and 1942-43 
to study the problems involved. Time 
was too short to formulate a definite 
philosophy, but there was a general 
agreement that the objectives to be kept 
in the fore should be long-term as well 
as immediate. In other words, it was 
recognized that there should be prepa- 
ration for a civilization that would take 
to the air after the war as well as in- 
struction in those phases of preflight 
aeronautics that would increase the 
value of a limited number of boys to 
the American air forces in the conduct 
of the war. The long-term objectives 
presumed that students would need to 
revise, supplement, and increase their 
experiences and understandings in many 
fields of knowledge related to the use 
of the air, 

First, it was recognized that aviation 
depends on accurate measurement. 
Consequently, problems are being intro- 
duced into our regular classes in 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, and 
trigonometry that have a bearing on 
aeronautics. They can be substituted 
for many of those in the traditional 
textbooks that never have had any con- 
nection with real life. This is expected 
to be a slow process since most text- 
books have been written with a different 
purpose. If it is intended to teach 
mathematical principles, the avenue of 
problems in aeronautics is as good as 
any. 
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Providing Equipment for the 
Preflight Course 


q By GEORGE HOWDEN 





4q Two points in Mr. Howden’s descrip- 
tion of how a school has developed a 
well-organized preaeronautics pro- 
gram almost over night are particu- 
larly deserving of mention. The first 
is his recognition of preflight instruc- 
tion as something bigger than the 
immediate training of men for service 
in the armed forces. The second is the 
attention he gives to the use of equip- 
ment already on hand or easily pro- 
vidable at little expense. Many of the 
suggestions on equipment he includes 
in the latter portion of this article will 
be of practical value to other schools 
organizing similar courses. 

Mr. Howden is principal of the 
Selma Union High School. His earlier 
teaching experience was at Surprise 
Valley ‘Joint Union High School, 
Cedarville, and at Modoc Union High 
School, Alturas. 





Second, we agreed that it is neces- 
sary to change some of the emphasis 
in the teaching of geography, particu- 
larly as it concerns air routes, the shifts 
in trade because of the use of air trans- 
ports, and the accessibility of hereto- 
fore not too well known parts of the 
earth. Also, there is the need of ex- 
panded interest and understanding in 
the field of cartography as far as it is 
related to aviation. Some of the less 
known projections, especially the single 
and double cone, must be studied. 

Third, it was generally understood 
that the use of the air will upset con- 
ceptions and practices in world econ- 
omy. Once again an attack is needed 
on the economy of isolationism. Other 
aspects of economics in its relation to 











aviation are to be presented in our 
classes. 

Fourth, aviation units in science, par- 
ticularly in physics, are being intro- 
duced. They parallel those in the more 
comprehensive course in aeronautics to 
be described in a later paragraph. 

Fifth, it was recognized that aviation 
will require a greater measure of under- 
standing among races and nations. Ac- 
cordingly, use is to be made of the Pan- 
American Student Forum to increase 
the knowledge, understanding, and ap- 
preciation of our Latin American neigh- 
bors—the conception of American his- 
tory, taught by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton 
of the University of California, is one 
of the chief guides long used in pre- 
senting the history aspect of this prob- 
lem. An effort is being made to increase 
the enrollment in World History. 

Sixth, teachers in other subject fields 
are encouraged to discover units in aero- 
nautics that can be presented, even if it 
is necessary for them to displace others 
of less value. 

Very little could be done in the year 
1941-42 in the direction of organizing 
separate courses in aeronautics because 
of existing student programs. Further- 
more, time was needed for study and 
planning to insure that efforts would 
not be wasted and that the faculty would 
have additional preparation. Neverthe- 
less, projects such as the construction 
of model airplanes were carried on; but 
the establishment of the bulk of the 
program had to wait until the begin- 
ning of the current year. Even then, 
there was a hesitation as to whether 
preflight aeronautics should be taught 
as units of already existing courses or 
as separate courses. It was not until the 
first semester of 1942-43 was under 
way that it was decided to introduce 
separate courses in aeronautics and air- 
plane mechanics. A revision of the daily 
and student schedules was accomplished 
with a minimum of inconvenience. 
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HE course in aeronautics, given 
for two semesters, includes aerody- 
namics, meteorology, navigation, com- 
munication, and some interpretation of 
aerial photographs. The course in air- 
plane mechanics includes airplane con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 
There were some obvious obstacles 
to overcome or avoid. First, there was 
that of faculty preparation. None of 
the teachers had had specific training 
in the subjects they were to teach, but 
the general training of each in mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing, science, 
and mechanical arts was adequate, The 
woodwork instructor, though not teach- 
ing a course in preflight aeronautics, 
was able to direct the construction of 
model airplanes from blueprints. The 
instructor in science is supplementing 
his excellent training in both mathe- 
matics and science by a course in me- 
teorology and navigation given by the 
instructional staff of the Lemoore Air 
Base. The mathematics instructor, a 
graduate engineer and a member of 
the Army Air Corps during World 
War I, is taking the same course. The 
metal-shop teacher has been interested 
in airplanes and airplane construction 
for about fifteen years. 

Second, there was the preparation of 
students. It was originally intended to 
limit the course in aeronautics to stu- 
dents with at least two years of mathe- 
matics and currently enrolled in physics, 
but a few interested and capable stu- 
dents without this background were ad- 
mitted. The airplane mechanics course 
was limited to those who were seniors 
with two and one-half years of metal- 
shop courses, including auto mechanics. 
This training presumes an understand- 
ing of the operation of lathes, milling 
machine, et cetera. Perhaps the capa- 
bilities and preparation of some who 
were enrolled in both courses were over- 
estimated. The quality of the students 
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and their preparation determined 

topics, projects, and sequences. 
Third, there was the question of 


the 


equipment and materials. Priorities, 
shortages, and budget limitations pre- 
cluded the use of certain materials. 


Consequently, it was necessary to use 
and adapt equipment already on hand 
or easily procurable at very little ex- 
pense. How we managed is described 


in the following paragraphs. 


unit 
on aerodynamics is to follow the 


N the course in aeronautics the 


more simple treatment of meteorology 
and aeronautics. The more complicated 
topics, such as air masses, warm and 
cold fronts, weather seq 
are reserved for later 


uence reports, 


cetera, 


For the teaching of meteorology, ap- 


propriate | 


1 
l 


hysics apparatus, recently 
purchased, is used. It includes barome- 
ters, thermometers, dew point appa- 
With 
ler equipment it is possible to demon- 
the 


convection 


ratus, the anemometer, et cetera. 


strate movements of air due to 


} , - ae ™ 
and pressure differences. 


Apparatus has been devised to predict 


flying conditions determined by fog and 
ice. A globe for teaching chart read- 
ing istruction, and dead reckon- 
ing is indispensable. For this purpose, 
14 inch sin dian { nite 1 black, 
s used. The same chat used as a 
I kboard for showing meridians 
arallels of | 1 nd ¢g ircl 
avigati 1 for laining map pro 
tions 
lt ly1 s unit factors af 
y pl | vil be Ie non 
S h ordinary beam I e, the 
¢ in, and lel airplane. It 1s 


proposed that we build an air tunnel for 


use with the above apparatus. Appa 


ratus from the physics laboratory is 
used to demonstrate Bernoulli’s Princi- 
ple and the Venturi effect. Any physics 
at least th 


ree 


: 
text has 


experiments to 
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1 velocity 


on fluid pressure and hence the resultant 


show the effect of increase 
For ex- 
ample, blowing air over a curved piece 
of paper illustrates in a strikingly simple 
manner how an aircraft wing is lifted 


lateral thrust or vertical lift. 


by an upward thrust due to a difference 
in pressure above and below the paper. 

Although a text 
a large number of other books and pam- 
available in the 
Science Department library. To stimu- 
late interest, a copy of one periodical 


has been adopted, 


1 


1 = r - . © = 
pmet reterences are 


is given to each student. 

The course in airplane mechanics is 
given to prepare students for ground 
student is 
required to build a rubber model plane 
of not than 24-inch wing spread, 
to be adjusted and tested for load lift 
in a wind tunnel. The materials for the 


work. In this course each 


fess 


All 
and 


and assemble 


kits costing about fifty cents each. 


of this material is in the 


rougn, 
students must cut it out 
it. The tunnel is to be built from a 50- 


h 


gallon barrel, and the power for the 


wind is generated from a shop-made 
fan and 1 h.p. motor. These materials 
were on hand and, therefore, did not 


additior 


occasion 


As a class project, in the abst nce of 


regular airplane motor, such a motor 
is in the proces construction. It is 
Cw eerie lar ar 
nve-Cyilnder,r 1 i Wil 
ase made of t! inum 1919 
: 
| | studen 
} P ] 
I | and 
( Phe 
( Wn V > 
; 
1g L¢ plan S r an 
( ma pie 1 ta 
< T) 
ithe motors crank Snait, a two-prece 
b. 1s mae from a tri axle, offset 
] 1 é Lee, | awe 
forged w two Timkin bearings on 


front 
Ford automobile. 


main shaft from the 


wheels of a model-A 
The mastet 


connecting rod is bronze- 
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bushed, 1% inches in diameter, made 
from scrap bronze and machined to size. 
The four other connecting rods are 
pinned and bronze-bushed at crank-pin 
end. The wrist pins were made from 
the piston pins of a Ford V-8 engine. 
The cylinders were taken from the 
above Franklin engine, honed, and pis- 
tons expanded to fit. The valve gears 
are made from half-inch plate mild 
steel. Five gears are to operate two 
cams each for the five cylinders. These 
gears are 31/16 inches in diameter, 
mounted in a circle around the crank 
shaft and driven by a set of two master 
gears connected to the center gear of 
the five. The oiling is by pump to main 
bearings and master rod. The cylinders 
are connected by a steel pipe running 
to the center ring connected to the 
carburetor. An automobile carburetor 
is to be used. It is expected that a five- 
point distributor is to be built for the 
ignition. 

Plans for the fuselage, wings, and 


other parts of the plane are being made. 
Materials easily procurable and in- 
expensive will be used. Will the plane 
operate? It may not, but the experi- 
ence and understanding gained will 
compensate for the time spent in con- 
struction. 


HIS article has been written when 

these courses are in the experi- 
mental stage. Many mistakes will be 
made, from which benefit can be de- 
rived. It is felt, however, that the two 
main objectives can be realized. It is 
by no means intended that out of these 
courses will come trained pilots or me- 
chanics. It can be said that much has 
been accomplished if the vocabulary 
and theory of preflight aeronautics have 
been learned. It is the duty of the 
schools to cut down the time required 
for actual participation in the air forces 
by giving these courses within the limits 
of faculty training and materials and 
equipment. 


——— 


Resource Units in the Social Studies 


A series of resource units, each containing an analysis of a timely social 
problem by an eminent social scientist and numerous teaching aids by a master 
teacher, is being published jointly by the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Secondary School Principals, with the assistance 
of the General Education Board. The series is introduced by a 30-page pamphlet 
(price, 10 cents), entitled Using a Resource Unit, by I. James Quillen. 

The first five units in the series, all priced at 30 cents and dated 1942, are as 
follows: 

How Our Government Raises and Spends Money (Unit No. 1), by Mabel 
Newcomer and Edward A. Krug; 80 pages. 

American Youth Faces the Future (Unit No. 2), by Floyd W. Reeves, 
Howard M. Bell, and Douglas Ward; 72 pages. 

Man and His Machines (Unit No. 3), by William Fielding Ogburn and 
Robert B. Weaver ; 56 pages. 

Recreation and Morale (Unit No. 4), by Jesse F. Steiner and Chester D. 
Babcock ; 72 pages. 

Race and Cultural Relations (Unit No. 5), by Ruth Benedict and Mildred 
Ellis; 60 pages. 











High School 


HE story of how the teaching of 

aeronautics has been introduced 
and has developed within the high 
schools of the United States is without 
parallel in the saga of the American 
secondary school. Educational history 
will tell how the enrollment in aviation 
classes skyrocketed in a few short 
months from a few hundred students 
in a handful of pioneer high schools to 
an enrollment of several hundred thou- 
sand ; how an army of teachers prepared 
themselves to teach the new courses, 
by attending summer session classes, by 
enrolling in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, and through individual study ; 
some even were assigned to teach aero- 
nautics with no time for preparation. 
Copies of book and pamphlets have 
flowed from the presses by millions in 
record-breaking time to meet the new 
demand for classroom materials. 

The high schools have accepted the 
challenge of a job to be done and whole- 
heartedly have responded both to a war- 
time need and to a genuine interest on 
the part of youth growing up in a world 
becoming rapidly air-minded. 

The problems confronting the teacher 
who undertakes to plan and teach a 
course in aeronautics are many. The 
aims of the course are different, the sub- 
ject content is almost entirely new, 
methods and activities best suited to the 
students and to the nature of the learn- 
ing necessary in aeronautics still are 
unknown. Aeronautics is truly a new 
course. As the course develops, the first 
few years will see much groping and 
experimenting before the answers to 
the problems of teaching aeronautics 
at the high school level are found. It 
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4 What are the aims of a high school 
course in aeronautics? What students 
do and should take the course in 
aeronautics? What are source ma- 
terials for the course? What are the 
activities and content of a course in 
aeronautics? To what extent should 
all departments of the school par- 
ticipate in the aeronautics program? 
These are the questions answered in 
Dr. Siemens’ article. 

The author is assistant professor of 
secondary education at the University 
of California, Berkeley. He is the 
author of the new “Aeronautics Work- 
book” of the “Air-Age Series” and 
last summer directed a summer work- 
shop in preflight aeronautics at the 
University. He spends a great amount 
of time consulting with aeronautics 
teachers and Civilian Pilot Training 
instructors and codrdinators for the 
CAA. 





is encouraging, nevertheless, to see so 
much that is worth-while already being 
done in a field so new to teachers and 
administrators. 

The primary purpose of this article 
will be to discuss those aspects of teach- 
ing a course in aeronautics which are of 
major concern to the teacher, An at- 
tempt will be made to indicate some 
of the better practices observed in the 
various high schools and to make sug- 
gestions that may be helpful to those 
planning the course content, selecting 
and devising materials of instruction, 
and organizing classroom activities. 


HAT are the aims for a course 
in aeronautics? The aims as pro- 
posed by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 











tration and the United States Office of 
Education are stated largely in terms 
of outcomes. The objectives can be ex- 
pressed conveniently and significantly 
in the double-barreled terms devised 
by Alexander Inglis in 1918, namely, 
social-civic, economic-vocational, and 
individualistic-avocational. As the war 
continues, the nation is faced with train- 
ing the 2,300,000 personnel asked by 
General George Marshall for the air 
forces by the end of 1943. Of course, 
the two million men are not all to be 
pilots or even flight personnel. But all 
of them need at least one basic course 
in the fundamentals of aviation, 

With air supremacy an absolute 
necessity for victory in this war, it be- 
comes imperative that the nation train 
enough men to fly, navigate, service, 
maintain, and fight the armada of planes 
scheduled to be produced by the end 
of 1943. The logical place where the 
future air force personnel should re- 
ceive its primary academic training in 
aeronautics is in the high school. The 
wartime social-civic goal of a course in 
aeronautics is, then, to speed up the 
training of those students who will soon 
be members of the army, navy, or ma- 
rine air forces. Incidentally, the vari- 
ous branches of the armed forces are 
in full accord with the plan to introduce 
aviation education in the high school. 

The economic-vocational objective is 
concerned with the long-term view of 
aviation education. If this nation is to 
win the peace to follow the successful 
conclusion of the war, it must educate 
its people to participate intelligently in 
a world that has become air-minded 
overnight—at least in terms of war 
strategy. We must educate now for the 
job of reconstruction to come later. If 
aviation is not to go into a great slump 
after the war, we must train young men 
to study realistically the problem of put- 
ting the airplane to practical use in 
peaceful pursuits. 
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Up to the beginning of the war, flying 
was only for the relatively rich; cargo 
consisted of such things as flowers, 
ladies’ hats, medicine, securities, and 
mail. Aviation will not flourish as a 
social function until the average busi- 
ness man and the man on the street find 
the airplane a useful economic asset. 
To keep the hundreds of thousands of 
pilots, mechanics, and skilled aircraft 
workers on the job after the war will 
require a market for the airplanes to 
be produced. To create a market re- 
quires a public cognizant of the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the airplane. The 
high school can serve to give the aca- 
demic basis for such a requisite. 


The third general objective for an 
aeronautics course, which can be called 
“individualistic-avocational,” calls for 
providing the opportunity for every boy 
and girl in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades who is interested in aviation, and 
who has the requisite ability, to enroll 
in an aviation course. Such an objective 
is predicated upon the belief that the 
secondary school program is planned to 
respond to the genuine needs, interests, 


and abilities of the students. 

In terms of specific outcomes, a 
course in aeronautics should be de- 
signed to do one or more of the follow- 
ing: 

1. To aid the student in acquiring those 
skills, abilities, appreciations, habits and 
knowledges essential to a practical understand- 
ing of aerodynamics, air navigation, meteor 
ology, aircraft engines, aircraft construction 
and design, and the civil air rules and regula- 
tions. 

2. To prepare the country’s youth to pass 
one or more of the CAA examinations. In De- 
cember, 1942, the CAA announced its decision 
to make available to qualified students of aero- 
nautics examinations on aeronautical knowl- 
edge. The student who passes these examina- 
tions will be awarded the CAA Certificate of 
Aeronautical Knowledge and will be credited 
with meeting the ground school requirements 
for a Private Pilot Certificate. The examina- 
tions will be given by a representative of the 
CAA upon the request of the school author- 
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ities and will be voluntary on the part of the 
student. 

3. To introduce the student to the present 
and future problems of aviation and to help 
him to realize what the impact of the airplane 
will be upon our civilization. Economic, po- 
litical, and social aspects of aviation should 
be considered along with the problems of 
science. 


HICH students do and should 

take the course in aeronautics? 
At present most aviation courses in the 
high schools are designated “Preflight 
Aeronautics,” with preferential enroll- 
ment for those students who have a 
background in mathematics and physics, 
or for those who are taking physics con- 
currently with aeronautics. Most of the 
enrollees are boys who plan to become 
flight officers in the air forces. 


Such preflight courses, however, do 
not include many boys and girls who 
cannot qualify because of the prerequi- 
sites but who will become engaged in 
aviation work for which a basic course 
in aeronautics would be a decided asset 
if not direct vocational training. There 
are many glider pilots, flight engineers, 
fighter pilots, aerographers, and the like 
in service today who did not have a 
thorough background in mathematics 
and physics. This does not mean that 
a background in mathematics and sci- 
ence is not worth-while. It does mean, 
however, that there is a place in avi- 
ation for students who do not have a 
comprehensive background in mathe- 
matics and physics but who should have 
the opportunity of aeronautical training 
in high school. 


HAT are source materials for 

the course? Although aviation 
teaching materials are new to the high 
school curriculum, the science of aero- 
nautics is well established and aero- 
nautical knowledge has become so ex- 
1 For complete information, write to Frank 


Lindsay, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 
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tensive that a single course can make 
but an introduction to the field. Most 
of the textbooks, manuals, government 
bulletins, and magazines until recently 
were not written for students on the 
high school level. 


One of the first steps to be taken by 
the CAA to advance the teaching of 
aeronautics was to have suitable textual 
materials prepared for elementary and 
for high schools. In less than six 
months the Air-Age Education Series 
[1-20],? consisting of sixteen texts and 
reference books and four teacher manu- 
als, was ready for distribution through- 
out the country. Many teachers and 
specialists from various schools and 
colleges made up the staff of the re- 
search groups that selected the ma- 
terials for classroom use. The two texts 
{3 and 5] and the accompanying teacher 
manuals [4 and 6] are comprehensive 
in scope and, considering their low cost, 
provide excellent and economical writ- 
ten material for a course in preflight 
aeronautics. 


Literally scores of other books de- 
signed for high school use have blos- 
somed forth recently. The general text 
by Pope and Otis [28] was one of the 
first to appear and lends itself particu- 
larly well to an academic treatment 
of aeronautics. Many textbooks are 
limited to one or two phases of aero- 
nautics and should serve as excellent 
reference books. Although most texts 
have a glossary of terms, a more com- 
plete dictionary and thesaurus has been 
prepared by Baughman [22], whereas 
Jordanoff [24] has just completed his 
illustrated aviation dictionary. The 
abundance of good reading matter re- 
solves the problem of written source 
materials to one of search, review, and 
selection. 

Of visual aids there also is much from 
which to choose. Scores of motion pic- 


2 Numbers in the text enclosed in brackets 


refer to titles in the bibliography. 











tures are available from the various 
film distributing agencies, and more are 
being produced. It should be said, how- 
ever, that many of the films are old, too 
technical, or cover such a small area 
of learning that they are hardly worth 
their rental. Caution should be exer- 
cised to learn as much as possible about 
each film in order to select the films 
best adapted to classroom use. If ob- 
tainable, recent films produced by the 
United States Army Signal Corps [32] 
can be used to great advantage. 

For the projection type aid having 
the highest teaching value, a workshop 
group of teachers selected the Pilot 
Training Kit of film strips [29], con- 
sisting of 24 film rolls and containing 
over 1,700 frames of 35-millimeter size. 
This set contains a wide range of es- 
sential subject matter which is vividly 
presented in a way that makes it easy 
to learn, The fact that the strips must 
be purchased is an added value inas- 
much as they are available to the teacher 
when they are most useful for learning 
purposes and can be shown as often 
as they are needed. The Pilot Training 
Kit has been endorsed enthusiastically 
by many teachers using it; the film 
strips also are widely used in the war 
training service of the CAA, as well 
as in the Army and Navy preflight 
training. 

Numerous government bulletins, 
pamphlets, and technical manuals pro- 
vide another abundant source of pic- 
torial and written materials. The twenty 
official photographs of cloud forms pro- 
vided by the United States Weather 
Bureau in the wall chart, Cloud Forms 
[33], is worth many times its cost of 
5 cents, to mention only one example. 
Many other references to government 
publications are given in the bibli- 
ography reference [9] of the Air-Age 
Series, 

Probably one of the most prolific 
sources of worth-while teaching aids in 
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aeronautics is the mass of pictures, dia- 
grams, articles, and stories to be found 
in everyday magazines and newspapers. 
Surely no teacher has failed to notice 
the excellent portrayals in Life maga- 
zine in recent months. The article on 
map projection [27] was in such de- 
mand that a special reprinting has been 
made for distribution. Aviation maga- 
zines such as Air Trails, Flying, and 
Aviation contain “live” materials geared 
to the interest and reading ability of the 
students. No text has presented the 
important but technical topic of air mass 
analysis as clearly and as forcefully as 
did a recent article in Harpers [25]. 

When Sikorsky tells about the possi- 
bilities of the helicopter in the Reader’s 
Digest [31], when Ayling writes “The 
Truth About Air Power” [21], and 
when the story of “The Magic of High- 
Octane Gas” [26] is told by an ace re- 
porter in Harpers, the teacher has the 
opportunity to inject into the work 
of the course authentic up-to-date 
materials interestingly written. Even 
the magazine sections of the Sunday 
editions of the newspapers have fea- 
tured map projection, aviation stories, 
and the history of aircraft. 

Last September there appeared on 
the market an eight-page aviation maga- 
zine especially written for classroom 
use and published by the same company 
that prints Current Events and Current 
Science. The new magazine is called 
Current Aviation [23]. This periodical 
presents each week a subject matter 
lesson in classification of aircraft, aero- 
dynamics, meteorology, and navigation, 
replete with diagrams, pictures, car- 
toons, and quizzes. It should prove to 
be a worth-while aid to learning if 
properly articulated with the class work, 
In one school over one-half of the stu- 
dent body takes Current Aviation, and 
each student pays for the subscription 
out of his own pocket. Certainly every 
boy and girl should have the oppor- 
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tunity to read this magazine whether 
he or she is taking a course in aero- 
nautics or not. 


Up to the time of writing there has 
appeared but one workbook on aero- 
nautics for high school use [30]. It pre- 
sents realistic exercises and laboratory- 
type work in a series of “problems.” 
Review exercises in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry are pro- 
vided, as well as a student inventory 
and objective tests. Perhaps the out- 
standing features of the workbook are 
(1) the full-size, colored aeronautical 
chart which uses the same symbols and 
markings as the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey charts (now unavailable) and 
(2) the new weather codes and station 
model necessary for reading United 
States Weather Bureau maps and re- 
ports. Since August 1, 1942, the United 
States Weather Bureau changed its sys- 
tem of symbols, which means that most 
texts do not include the new codes. 


HAT are the activities and con- 

tent of a course in aeronautics? 
The aeronautical knowledge examina- 
tions required by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the private pilot certificate 
are based on the following Civil Air 
Regulation : 


Applicant shall be familiar with and accom- 
plish satisfactorily a written examination 
covering so much of the provisions of Parts 
01, 20, and 60 as are pertinent to his certifi- 
cate,3 prevailing weather conditions in the 
United States as encountered in flying, and 
the forecasting thereof, the analyzing of 
weather maps and sequence reports as fur- 
nished by the United States Weather Bureau, 
practical air navigation problems and the use 
of maps, navigation by terrain (pilotage) and 
by dead reckoning, including the use of in- 
strument and other aids to navigation in visual 
contact flying, and the general servicing and 
operation of aircraft.* 


Two very pertinent observations with 


8 Parts 01, 20, and 60 are civil air regula- 
tions relative to air traffic, air worthiness, and 
pilot certification. 


4 Civil Air Regulations, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D. C.; part 20.125. 
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implications for teaching aeronautics in 
the high schools are contained in the 
above statement. With reference to 
course content the regulation calls for 
a study of meteorology, air navigation, 
civil air rules, and general servicing and 
operation of aircraft, the latter includ- 
ing a study of aerodynamics, engines, 
and aircraft structures. Of particular 
note is the stress placed on navigation, 
meteorology, and civil air rules and 
the secondary emphasis given to aero- 
dynamics. This does not mean that 
aerodynamics is unimportant to a study 
of aeronautics. It simply means that a 
useful knowledge of meteorology, navi- 
gation, and air rules is more important 
for a basic preflight course in aero- 
nautics. 

There is little doubt that, for the 
present, the adopted textbook is play- 
ing a major part in determining the 
course content. One text places a great 
emphasis on a certain phase of the 
work, while another text devotes but 
a few pages to it. If the course is to 
function as an aid to preflight train- 
ing, then the learning outcomes most 
useful to future pilot training should 
be the criteria for content selection. 
What is needed, of course, is an investi- 
gation to determine the specific subject- 
matter content, the kind and proficiency 
of skills, the appreciations and attitudes, 
and the nature of the abilities that can 
be taught and learned in the high school 
and that at the same time will be most 
useful to a student in aviation train- 
ing. Some indications of what should 
be done, such as those cited in the 
CAB regulation, are already known; 
more guide lines must be discovered 
and implemented into the program to 
make functional teaching of aeronautics 
possible, 

Stated in simple terms, the subject- 
matter should be such that the student 
learns the fundamentals of how an air- 
plane is constructed, what makes it fly, 











how it is controlled, how weather con- 
ditions affect flying, how communi- 
cation is maintained during flight, how 
the pilot finds his way from one place 
to another, and the rules of safety in 
flying. In addition, the social signifi- 
cance of aviation, the new geography, 
and vocational opportunities may be 
included. 

The second observation to be noted 
in the CAB statement of aeronautical 
achievement requirements is the stress 
placed on skills and abilities. “Weather 
forecasting,” “analyzing of weather 
maps and sequence reports,” “use of 
maps,” “use of instruments and other 
aids,” denote outcomes achievable 
through much practice and actual ex- 
perience and not merely through a 
memorization of facts. To learn how 
to use an aeronautical chart, for ex- 
ample, involves such skills as reading 
contours, scaling distances, deciphering 
symbols, interpreting colors and mark- 
ings, and measuring bearings. The kind 
of activity by which the student may 
gain a competence in map reading, 
weather forecasting, and the like, must 
include laboratory-type work involv- 
ing first-hand experiences with actual 
full-size aeronautics charts, the daily 
United States weather maps, et cetera. 
Aircraft maneuvers, identification, and 
nomenclature can be meaningfully 
studied when the learner has a model 
plane in his hands. 

Unfortunately, a full determination 
of the knowledges, skills, abilities, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations of most func- 
tional worth to the preflight trainee and 
the classroom activities by which these 
outcomes may be achieved has not 
been made. Some indication of what 
is needed is given or implied in the 
CAB statement quoted above; a fuller 
understanding will come to the teacher 
who accepts the functional viewpoint 
and seriously attempts to implement the 
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viewpoint in planning the work of the 
course. 


T soon becomes obvious to the teacher 

or to anyone who even peruses the 
scope and nature of the work usually 
assigned to a one-year course of aero- 
nautics that an effective job of preflight 
aeronautics training needs the codpera- 
tive aid of other courses and depart- 
ments of the school. Such aid need not 
necessarily be in the form of additional 
content to other courses. It is mostly 
a matter of directing the emphasis and 
the application of the usual learning to 
problems in aviation. 

For instance, the geometry teacher 
can help by emphasizing the accurate 
measurement of angles and distances 
and by applying the measurement to 
problems involving bearings, scaled dis- 
tances, and velocities. Social studies can 
include civil air law along with the usual 
study of state and federal laws ; geogra- 
phy will find the study of maps more 
profitable by including the polar and 
Lambert projections. The shop depart- 
ments can codperate by making vari- 
ous kinds of demonstration models and 
equipment. General science classes will 
find the study of weather much more 
interesting when applied to flying, and 
new life will be added to English 
courses by the introduction of aviation 
vocabulary. 

In this way a student will become ac- 
quainted with many of the elements 
necessary to an organized study of 
aeronautics. The result of such pro- 
cedures is to increase interest of the 
students and provide motivation for 
their learning. Moreover, many teach- 
ers have reported that they have been 
experiencing some of the easiest and 
most enjoyable teaching in their entire 
careers since they began “aviationizing” 
their courses. The materials for such 
instruction can be located readily ; there 
is much to choose from in the twenty 
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volumes of the Air-Age Series [1-20]. 
Certainly the schools cannot afford 
to ignore the present-day opportunity 
to respond to the keen, natural interest 
of youth in aviation, an interest capa- 
ble of motivating a student to greater 
heights of achievement. To direct this 
motivating force into profitable chan- 
nels of training requires planning and 
study on the part of the teacher. The 
effort expended, however, will go far 
toward training a youth capable of fight- 
ing effectively until peace comes again 
and toward educating a new generation 
to participate intelligently in the avi- 
ation era which has already begun. 
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Projected Visual Aids in 


Chemistry Classes <5 maa sravn 


ODERN educators recognize the 

fact that if instruction is to be- 
come meaningful, visual aids must be 
used to enrich and to vary the pupils’ 
concrete experiences. The chemistry 
teacher long has used some forms of 
visual aids as instructional material ; yet 
projected visual aids only recently have 
found a definite place in the schoolroom 
to aid the teacher in making the abstract 
in chemistry more concrete. 

Realizing, then, the value of these 
modern teaching techniques, the writer 
made an investigation (1) to find what 
projected visual aids are being used in 
the teaching of chemistry in the public 
high schools of California ; (2) to locate 
the sources of these aids; (3) to ob- 
tain the teacher rating of the aids used ; 
and (4) to determine the current prac- 
tices and techniques in their use. 

The data for this study were obtained 
from a four-page questionnaire filled in 
by 50 per cent of the 240 chemistry 
teachers contacted. Since the teachers 
who contributed represent a cross sec- 
tion of both rural and urban communi- 
ties, it is assumed that their responses 
are representative of the status of pro- 
jected visual aids in the teaching of 
chemistry in California. 

Projected visual aids in this study are 
referred to as sound motion pictures, 
silent motion pictures, film slides, film 
strips, lantern slides, and photographs 
and specimens projected upon the screen 
by mechanical means. 


Lo study has revealed that 75 per 

cent of the chemistry teachers re- 
porting are using projected visual aids 
in some form and that those teachers 








q That 75 per cent of the high school 
chemistry teachers in California are 
using projected visual aids in their 
classes was discovered by Mr. Brauti 
in a recent study. Just what types of 
aids they are using and how they are 
using them are some of the other find- 
ings from his investigation which he 
reports in the accompanying article. 

Mr. Brauti is director of visual aids 
and instructor in science and mathe- 
matics at Newport Harbor Union High 
School, Newport Beach. Formerly he 
taught chemistry and physics at the 
Washington Union High School, 
Fresno, where he was co-chairman of 
the visual aids committee. Before 
coming to Fresno, Mr. Brauti had 
taught science and had had adminis- 
trative experience in the schools of 
Oregon. His hobby is photography. 





who for various reasons are limited in 
the use of these devices express a defi- 
nite desire to include them as supple- 
mentary instruction. Only two teachers 
consider these visual aids of no value 
to their courses of study. 

Even though sound films are pre- 
ferred, the silent motion pictures, be- 
cause of availability, are used more fre- 
quently. Of the various types of pro- 
jected aids, 11 per cent of the instruc- 
tors use only silent motion pictures, and 
4 per cent use only sound pictures. 
Twenty-four per cent of all the teachers 
project both silent and sound motion 
pictures as aids to instruction. Thus, 
it is found that 39 per cent are using 
motion pictures and no other type of 
projected visual aid. Thirty-six per 
cent, however, make use of silent and 
sound films together with some combi- 
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nation of projected stills. It might be 
pointed out further that unless the 
chemistry teacher incorporates motion 
pictures as supplementary material for 
the course of study, little use is made of 
projected stills. 

Projected stills, on the other hand, 
are not used extensively and in only 
rare cases is there still any extensive use 
of them. Only one teacher uses all four 
types of still projections. Film strip 
and film slides are the types used most 
often; yet only 27 per cent of the in- 
structors use them. Twenty per cent 
use lantern slides; 10 per cent, opaque 
projections; and 10 per cent, projected 
micro-slides. 

It is interesting to learn that even 
though but a few make use of projected 
stills, those that do use them do so to 
supplement nearly every topic in the 
chemistry course. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the teacher limited because 
of the expense of motion picture equip- 
ment can enrich the course in chemis- 
try by the ingenious use of still pro- 
jections, Some teachers suggested that 
micro-projections might be further de- 
veloped and used as a profitable teach- 
ing technique since this device enables 
one to project objects and actions which 
are difficult to project by other means. 


el was generally agreed by those re- 
sponding that there are many sources 
from which the chemistry teacher 
might select projected visual aid ma- 
terial. Among the sources suggested 
are corporations, universities, and the 
United States Bureau of Mines. Teach- 
ers mentioned that lists of projected 
material contained in certain textbooks 
and textbook guides also offer helpful 
guides to sources. 


As one might expect, sound films re- 
ceive a higher rating from the chemistry 
teachers than do silent films. Eight 
sound films were given a decisively su- 
perior rating while only one silent mo- 
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tion picture received such a rating. It 
would seem, too, that available films for 
the most part are acceptable for class- 
room work; for out of all the silent and 
sound films rated by teachers in this 
study, only one film was rated poor and 
that rating was made by only one 
teacher. Inasmuch as more films do not 
receive a superior rating, however, it 
appears that teachers are accepting the 
films available, but desiring better ones. 


EACHERS use various methods 

for introducing, presenting, and 
following up motion pictures, as fol- 
lows: 


Introducing motion pictures. The 
most popular method of introducing 
films to a class is through an overview 
by the teacher of the material to be pro- 
jected. This method was mentioned by 
52 per cent of the teachers. The-next 
two most commonly used methods are 
the assignment of outside reading on 
the topics to be covered by the film and 
the demonstration of a similar experi- 
ment to the one in the film. The former 
method was submitted by 22 per cent of 
the instructors and the latter by 19 per 
cent. Twelve per cent of the teachers 
require the students to make oral re- 
ports on the topics to be covered in the 
film. 

Methods used for presenting films. 
Teachers are about equally divided in 
their opinions concerning the showing 
of one or two reels during a single class 
period. Thirty-one per cent prefer to 
show one reel, while 30 per cent prefer 
to show two reels. 

Teachers favor the showing of one 
topic during one class period, but there 
are times when the situation demands 
that they show films covering more than 
one topic. 

A single presentation of a film is the 
general practice. Forty-nine per cent of 
the teachers usually show a picture to 
the class one time, while 23 per cent 
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project a given picture to the class two 
times. Many teachers who prefer to 
show the same film to a class a second 
time are unable to do so because of the 
film schedule they are forced to keep. 

One teacher, who had made a study 
of the number of times to show a picture 
profitably, reports that two separate 
projections of the same picture give the 
most economical returns for the time 
spent. He has found also that a third 
showing of the same film tends to bore 
rather than to instruct students. 

Follow-up procedure. A class dis- 
cussion of the contents of the film im- 
mediately after the class has viewed 
the picture is the most frequently used 
method of following up. It is interest- 
ing to find that 58 per cent of the teach- 
ers follow the film showing by class 
discussion of the contents of the film; 
27 per cent give a test on the contents. 
Only 3 per cent of the teachers show 
the film without providing for any 
follow-up procedure. 
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The other methods of follow-up sub- 
mitted by the individual teachers vary. 
A written report or summary of the 
facts seen in the film, a demonstration 
of a similar experiment as seen in the 
picture, and a repetition of the showing 
at a later date with an accompanying 
test, were suggested by a number of 
respondents as being valuable follow-up 
procedures. 


| be the light of the findings of this 
survey, which reveal that 75 per cent 
of the teachers of chemistry are using 
projected visual aids in various ways 
to enrich the course of study, it is easy 
to see that considerable progress has 
been made in this field of education. 
The cry heard from almost all of the 
teachers who are not now using pro- 
jected aids is that they, too, would will- 
ingly use projected visual aids to make 
the abstract in chemistry more concrete 
if only the school districts would pro- 
vide the necessary equipment. 


New Publication Reports Claremont Reading Conference 


Included in the Claremont Colleges Reading Conference Seventh Yearbook 
(published by Claremont Colleges Library, Claremont, California, 1942; 355 
pages mimeographed; $2.50); are forty articles which were presented at Clare- 
mont’s last annual reading conference. The array of contributors is an imposing 
one, and the numerous articles omit practically nothing that interests the superin- 
tendent, supervisor, or teacher who is concerned with cultivating the ability of 
the pupil to gain meaning from symbols. Reading in the various grade levels; 
how to teach reading to bright, average, and dull pupils; techniques for the 
average classroom; psychological and physiological factors important in the 
acquisition of reading skill; and reading tests—these general captions indicate the 


nature of the contents of this volume. 


Readers of the JouRNAL are aware that a State committee on reading was 
appointed approximately three years ago. Members of the southern section of 
this committee took an active part in the conference, conducting daily sessions in 
which they discussed the pertinent problems of reading and demonstrated tech- 
niques and materials for the teaching of reading. 

Dr. Peter L. Spencer of Claremont Colleges, with the local chapter of 


Pi Lambda Theta, organized the conference and produced the yearbook. 





Study Halls 


OR the past two years the Oakland 

Public Schools have been giving 
credit to students taking a study period. 
It was for the purpose of finding 
whether giving credit for study has a 
noticeable effect on grades, discipline, 
and study habits that a survey was made 
of the grades received by the students 
of Technical High School over a period 
of two years, one year preceding and 
one year after the study-hall plan had 
been in effect. 

Before credit was given, study halls 
often became catch-alls in that no dis- 
crimination was made as to who could 
enter them. Asa result, the student per- 
sonnel was composed of various types, 
most of whom wanted to study, but 
many of whom either did not need study 
or did not care to use their study period 
profitably. As such situations occurred, 
the intention of giving students time 
for preparing lessons in study hall was 
defeated to a great extent, for the latter 
two types of students were a disturbing 
element and prevented the others from 
benefiting fully from the study period. 

It was partly to correct the above 
situation that credit study halls were 
put into operation in Oakland, The 
major purposes, however, were to pro- 
vide a study room with an atmosphere 
conducive to good study habits, to pro- 
vide information for and help the stu- 
dent in forming good study habits, to 
aid the student in his studies with a 
certain amount of coaching by the study 
hall supervisor, and to foster an ap- 
preciative understanding among the stu- 
dents of the importance of study. 

To elaborate on this last point, credit 
for study hall can be justified in that 
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Oakland Introduces Credit 





q By FERDINAND DIEL 





q Writes Assistant Superintendent 
William R. Odell: “I am sending you 
herewith a statement which expresses 
our point of view in Oakland concern- 
ing study halls and describes our plan 
of giving credit for students who take 
study hall in order to study. From our 
point of view, this has been a very 
significant departure, and we are 
quite convinced that it is a sound 
procedure.” 

Mr. Diel. who writes the article, is 
a counselor and teacher of social 
studies at Technical High School, 
Oakland. He also is chairman in 
charge of study halls. When he first 
went to Technical High, he supervised 
from 500 to 700 students in study halls 
daily. Out of his dissatisfaction with 
the inadequacy of this sort of teaching 
arose his interest in a new plan. Be- 
fore going to Oakland, Mr. Diel taught 
in the Kingsburg Union High School. 





it can be called a work credit. The work 
done in credit study halls is effort spent 
in preparation of subjects which require 
time outside of regular classroom work. 
If this preparation is done in an organ- 
ized manner, recognition can and should 
be given to it. 

Students at Technical High who are 
enrolled on a full-time basis in study 
and who meet the necessary require- 
ments are given half a credit, which is 
the same amount that is earned in any 
other subject taught in school. If en- 
rolled only part of the time, they receive 
only partial credit. Credit earned in 
study counts toward their fulfilling the 
number of credits necessary for gradu- 
ation. It must be said, however, that 














the number of credits necessary for 
graduation also has been increased. 
Students in study are graded on a 
two-point basis: “S” for satisfactory 
or passing, and “U” for unsatisfactory 
or failing. Grades are based on three 
definite points of merit: First, the stu- 
dent’s attendance record in study is 
taken into consideration. Unexcused 
absences or tardinesses must be con- 
sidered, because if the student is absent 
he loses time from his studying. Sec- 
ond, his citizenship in study hall is im- 
portant; for if the student fails to co- 
operate and becomes a nuisance, not 
only is he wasting his own time, but 
he is disturbing the other students. The 
third and perhaps the most important 
point concerns the factor of working 
during the study period. The mere fact 
that the student is enrolled indicates that 
he has subjects which require prepa- 
ration. If the student habitually wastes 
his time, he is not earning his credit. 


| erprenpesiriag to actual operation 
of the study halls on the basis of 
credit, some guiding principles were 
necessary. A study hall committee com- 
posed of three members met with the 
principal, the vice-principal, and the 
teachers who had study halls. The rules 
that resulted from these meetings were 
incorporated into the study hall “plan.” 
This plan contained an outline for the 
organization of the study halls, as well 
as procedures for their operation. Some 
of the points in this plan are unique to 
the study hall situation as it exists at 
Technical High; therefore, only the 
general phases of the organization and 
operation of the study hall plan will be 
presented here, together with the re- 
sults and conclusions arrived at as the 
result of the survey. 

It was necessary in the beginning to 
decide which students could or could 
not be enrolled in study. Naturally the 
study halls were to be open to all stu- 
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dents who had subjects in which study 
outside of regular class was neces- 
sary. Since our school has two differ- 
ent types of study rooms, it was possible 
to make different entrance requirements 
for each type. 

A library study room which is con- 
nected with the school library is, first 
of all, open for permanent enrollment 
to those students who have subjects 
requiring reference work. Other stu- 
dents who have subjects with study, 
but not necessarily reference require- 
ments, can be enrolled if necessary. 
Individuals or student groups who have 
been given reference assignments re- 
lated to classroom work can be ac- 
commodated for certain days. These 
students can come from classrooms or 
from another study, but they are not 
permanently enrolled in library study. 
Class groups, also, can be sent into the 
library for special assignments if ar- 
rangements are made by the subject 
teacher. 

The other study room is open to all 
students who have subjects in which 
outside preparation is necessary, but 
who do not have regular reference 
work, 


Certain types of students, those who 
do not help to create or maintain the 
conditions necessary therein, are con- 
sidered ineligible for enrollment in 
credit study hall. These students in- 
clude such as are dismissed from classes 
for disciplinary reasons, those who do 
not participate in group activities, those 
who are sent from class because they 
fail to meet regular classroom con- 
ditions, and, of course, those who are 
not programmed for subjects requiring 
outside preparation. 


N order to make the supervised credit 
study hall function to the greatest 
advantage, it is important that the coun- 
selors, the study hall supervisors, and 
the subject teachers work together. 
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Each one of these groups has definite 
duties in making the study halls run 
successfully. It is the duty of the first 
to segregate the students; the second 
must supervise the study halls; and the 
last provides information requested by 
the study hall supervisor when neces- 
sary, concerning the progress of the stu- 
dents in classroom work. 

At Technical, in order to make sure 
that only those students who really need 
to study are assigned to study hall, we 
prepared a chart which lists every sub- 
ject taught in school. Each subject is 
labeled according to how it falls under 
the following categories: (a) demand- 
ing preparation with reference work; 
(b) having homework every night; 
(c) having occasional reference work; 
(d) requiring some homework; and 
(e) requiring no study. Of course one 
subject may fall under two classifi- 
cations. 

These charts are given to the coun- 
selors to be used when programming 
students, In this manner many students 
who take subjects requiring no outside 
preparation are eliminated. This infor- 
mation is not only of value to the coun- 
selors in programming students, but it 
is important in that a student can be 
shown in writing that he should not 
be programmed for study when his 
subjects do not require it. Subjects 
such as English, history, mathematics, 
science, and shorthand require outside 
preparation, while typing, cooking, 
clothing, shop, and art do not. 


PON the study hall teacher de- 

pends whether or not the study hall 
is successful. His work is a full-time 
job. The study teacher must attend to 
his study hall duties, taking no time 
from this period to do his other school 
work. Supervising a study hall is not 
the same as having a conference or free 
period; therefore teachers who have 
one or two study classes a day with 
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other classes that demand preparation 
must have their teaching loads reduced 
accordingly. 

The duties of the study hall teacher 
may be classified into three different 
parts. First, it is his job to take care 
of routine functions, such as taking the 
roll, issuing permits to leave, checking 
absence slips, and maintaining discipline 
and quiet necessary to study. Second, 
the study hall teacher is to serve: (1) by 
being available to study hall students 
at all times; (2) by putting his knowl- 
edge and abilities at the disposal of the 
students; (3) by permitting students 
to study together, if he deems it advis- 
able (at times this can be accomplished 
best by permitting two students to go 
to a separate room) ; and (4) by giving 
the information as to how to study for 
certain subjects. Third, the study hall 
supervisor must see that the students 
use their time wisely and efficiently. 

This latter duty can be done best if 
he has a seating chart containing the 
students’ names, subjects with teachers’ 
names, and the name of the counselor 
of each student in the study. From the 
subjects taken by the student the super- 
visor can see readily what kind and 
approximately how much outside prepa- 
ration is necessary. If the student 
wastes too much of his time, a request 
can be sent to his subject teachers, ask- 
ing how the student is getting along 
in his classes. Usually the answer is 
that he is doing poorly. The study hall 
supervisor and the subject teachers then 
can investigate the student’s difficulty. 
If this step does not bring results, the 
counselor may be consulted. If this 
pressure on the student still is insuf- 
ficient to bring about better study habits, 
the counselor contacts the home. Disci- 
pline cases are discussed with the dean 
of boys or the dean of girls. 

At the end of each grading period 
the study hall committee furnishes the 
study hall teachers with a list of names 











of those students who are enrolled in 
study and who have failed or received 
incompletes in other subjects. These 
lists can be used as a guide when the 
teacher talks to the students about im- 
proving their study habits. 

The classroom teacher plays an es- 
sential part in making the entire plan 
function smoothly. It is important that 
definite and specific study assignments 
be made in subjects that are designated 
as having outside preparation, If the 
assignment requires reference material, 
the student should be told where and 
how to find it. Training in study pro- 
cedures and techniques such as note 
taking, outlining, use of the Reader’s 
Guide, et cetera, is given. When this 
preparation does not bring desired re- 
sults, the subject teacher checks with 
the study hall supervisor to determine 
the student’s difficulties and to arrive 
at methods for overcoming them. 


INCE the system of giving credit for 

study has been in effect, proportion- 
ately fewer students are enrolled in 
study hall. The students who have been 
eliminated from study are now enrolled 
in other classes. 

A class which was started at Techni- 
cal partly for the reason of taking care 
of students eliminated from study halls 
is Leisure Reading. In this class the 
students are permitted to read books of 
various types, mostly novels. Since the 
room where the class meets is not a 
circulating library, one book serves six 
students during the day. A book is re- 
served by a student for the same period 
each day until he has completed it. Stu- 
dents do not make book reports. 

Several changes have been made in 
Leisure Reading since the course was 
instituted. When the class was first 
started the students spent the full period 
reading books. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that some students need to study 
about fifteen minutes a day, but not 
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every day. Accordingly, study now is 
permissible in Leisure Reading. Also, 
several of the more popular magazines 
have been added to be read at certain 
times. The students in Leisure Read- 
ing, like those in study halls, are given 
S for satisfactory and U for unsatis- 
factory and receive half a credit for 
full-time enrollment. 


_ the system of credit study 
halls had been in operation for some 
time, we decided to discover whether or 
not there were any changes in the grades 
received by the students taking study 
hall and those who were not taking 
study ; for if this policy of segregation 
was not bringing beneficial results, some 
changes in policy or operation would 
be necessary, 


Accordingly, a study was made of 
the total A, B, C, D, F, and P* grades 
received by the students over the two- 
year period, 1940-41. A total of 41,000 
grades received by students taking and 
not taking study were tabulated ac- 
cording to a variety of classifications: 
according to year, according to sex, ac- 
cording to attendance in study hall, and 
so on. 


Data were interpreted largely in 
terms of percentages since the total 
school enrollment suffered a decrease 
of more than 100 students from 1940 
to 1941. Analysis of the data for the 
1940-41 period brought the following 


conclusions: 


1. In terms of total school enrollment, the 
percentage of students in study halls de- 
creased, as a result of segregation. 


2. The boys in the new type study halls 
showed improvement in their grades (in com- 
parison to the grades of boys in study halls 
before the new plan was started)?: the per- 


1“P” stands for passing, this grade being 
given in some of the slow classes. 

2In all of these conclusions, percentages of 
improvement or of want of success are stated 
in terms of a comparison of the grades of stu- 
dents in a certain category after the new plan 
went into effect with those in that same cate- 
gory before the new plan was inaugurated. 
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centage of F’s and D’s decreased, while the 
percentage of C’s, B’s, and A’s increased. 

3. The boys not in study showed a greater 
increase in good grades than in poorer grades. 

4. The girls in study improved in that they 
received a smaller percentage of F’s and D’s 
and C’s, while B’s increased and A’s remained 
the same. 

5. The girls not in study dropped in their 
grades, for they increased in F’s and D’s, de- 
creased in A’s, and only increased in C’s 
and B’s. 

6. The combined grades of boys and girls 
taking study showed improvement through- 
out. 

7. The combined grades of boys and girls 
not in study improved in part and dropped in 


8. The grade of B increased in all group- 
ings. 

9. The increase in better grades was greater 
than the increase in poorer in the grand total 
number of grades. 

In considering the changes in the 
total percentage of grades, there is one 
change which may be classified as being 
significant—the B grades increased 2 
per cent. The C grades increased by .7 
of 1 per cent, while the A grades de- 
creased .9 of 1 per cent. In these three 
groupings combined there is an approxi- 
mate 2 per cent increase. 

The percentage increase in B grades 
at first appraisal may not seem so great. 
It must be considered, however, that 
over a period of time, proportionately 
the same number of F’s, D’s, C’s, B’s, 
and A’s will be given by teachers to the 
students in their classes. The fact that 
there is an improvement, and that this 
2 per cent improvement approximates 
410 grades, and affects the grades of 
one student out of every ten, makes it 
more impressive. 


eae number and percentage total of 
each grade gives a picture of results 
achieved during the two years for which 
they were tabulated. Some results from 
the operation of the study hall plan, 
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however, cannot be shown in figures, 
except as a summary of questionnaires 
which voice the opinions and obser- 
vation of teachers conducting a study 
class. From such questionnaires it is 
apparent that : (1) the problem of disci- 
pline in the study halls has practically 
disappeared; (2) the general attitude 
of the students toward study has im- 
proved, this tending to bring about an 
atmosphere conducive to the formation 
of good study habits; (3) since there 
are now fewer students in study hall, 
each student has proportionately more 
time to receive assistance, if needed, 
from the study hall teacher; (4) the 
students who were in study and who 
now are in Leisure Reading or ina sixth 
subject are learning additional subject 
matter; and (5) by having a unified 
study hall plan, a teacher who for the 
first time supervises a study hall has 
definite procedures to follow. 

In anticipation of a question as to 
whether the improvement in the grades 
of the students in study was made possi- 
ble by keeping on the better students 
and eliminating the poorer ones, it can 
be said that not all the better students 
are in study halls. Students who make 
a grade average of B in their subjects 
are allowed to take a full program of 
solids without study, This naturally 
eliminates from study many of the 
better students. Consequently, it can 
be said that the students in study are 
there because their program demands 
supervised preparation outside of class 
and that the improvement is due, at least 
partially, to the supervision received in 
the credit study halls. 

It is realized, of course, that there 
are some problems which still must be 
solved in connection with the manage- 
ment of study halls, but the results of 
the program to date are truly gratifying. 





To Play 


HE public school teacher—leading 

for the most part an indoor life, an 
existence fraught with those thousand- 
and-one daily annoyances that sap the 
nervous energy of the best of us—cer- 
tainly has need for frequent physical 
exercise, best obtained in games, mental 
relaxation that thrives in the spirit of 
fun, and a spiritual rebirth that comes 
to one in the soothing quietness of being 
alone in the great outdoors. 

Teachers often say, “I cannot find 
time for the physical exercise and rec- 
reation you suggest to me.” But one 
is safe to reply that a teacher who 
spends an average of two hours a day 
in a total combination of physical exer- 
cise in the outdoors and mental re- 
laxation obtained through the various 
types of recreation with fun predomi- 
nating will do more and better work 
in any given twenty-four hours than the 
teacher who spends the same two hours 
continuing at her daily tasks or bemoan- 
ing the fact that she is worn out. 

And you and I know that a healthy, 
optimistic wide-awake teacher with a 
humorous disposition and a zest for 
living can do wonders in the classroom 
and is eagerly sought for membership 
and leadership in the various com- 
munity organizations. 

And you and I know also that, in 
spite of our wishing it were not so, 
every teacher is an example to her stu- 
dents and to the community at large of 
a model way of life. Far too many of 
us have wasted our energies trying to 
teach in the classroom the fundamentals 
of healthy living while our own mental 
and physical lethargy have been loudly 
proclaiming the opposite. It is indeed 





Teachers Need to Learn How 


q By LESTER TURNBAUGH 





q Military and civilian authorities 
have impressed on us the importance 
of enlarging and intensifying the 
public recreational service during 
these days when we are at war. In 
any such work, certainly it is the 
teachers of America who must pro- 
vide the leadership in developing and 
staffing an adequate program of rec- 
reation. The present article, therefore, 
is quite timely. Mr. Turnbaugh is a 
good one to write it, also, since he 
has been so active in his own com- 
munity during recent years in con- 
ducting a recreational class in folk 
dancing (which was described in de- 
tail in the October, 1940, issue of the 
“Journal”). 

Mr. Turnbaugh is district superin- 
tendent of schools at Chowchilla. 





high time that we teachers go into ac- 
tion and really live the healthy lives we 
so warmly recommend for others. 
“Heaven ne’er helps the man who 
will not act,” said Sophocles. Huxley 
has so wisely proclaimed that “The 
great end of life is not knowledge, but 
action.” Let us then, as educational 
leaders of healthful living, plunge right 
into purposeful action in our own com- 
munities. It is our duty, and at this 
particular time our patriotic duty and 
our high privilege, to show not only the 
boys and girls but the men and women 
of our sphere of influence how to play. 


Bor if you are one of those unfortu- 
nate individuals who either never 
really learned how to play, or who has 
forgotten through years of neglect these 
soul-reviving practices, you may wonder 
how to begin. Let us suggest some 
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sources. You will need to pick those 
that will most nearly fit your needs. 

First, see to it that you really be- 
come proficient in some type of large 
muscle activity to the extent that you 
derive keen enjoyment from it. It may 
be tennis, volleyball, basketball, base- 
ball, badminton, hiking, bicycling, or 
some other game. Second, learn to play 
a variety of indoor games—the type 
where you really can let your hair down, 
forget your dignity, and laugh, and be 
human. As a Southern woman once 
told a group of us at a convention when 
we asked her where she got so much 
pep and how she was able to arouse so 
much fun in others: “You-all must just 
let yo’self go!” 

Get several good books on folk danc- 
ing. Learn as many different dances 
as you can. Develop your ability to see 
the humorous side of things. 

Why do we mention all these? Sim- 
ply because to be a recreational leader 
in your community you must yourself 
practice these rather wide varieties of 
activities. And let no one tell you that 
you cannot do these things. Maybe you 
can’t if you are not willing to try. 
Maybe you are not physically able to 
do some, but that will not keep you 
from trying the others. 


If you can generate an abundant sup- 
ply of enthusiasm you are well on your 
way to success. Bruce Barton once 
said : “If you can give your son only one 
gift, let it be enthusiasm.” Years be- 
fore Barton’s time, Emerson declared: 
“Nothing great was ever achieved with- 
out enthusiasm.” 

Avail yourself of every opportunity 
to take part in recreational activities. 
For too long we Americans have had 
an acute case of spectatoritis. For too 
long we have been willing to watch the 
other fellow play. Possibly we did get 
a little lung and throat exercise in this 
way. But you and I know that we can- 
not read our way to good health. 
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Neither can you by reading all the 
good books on the subject train your- 
self to be a good recreational leader 
unless you learn through many hours 
of actual participation to love the game, 
to throw off the tenseness that ac- 
companies newness to any activity, and 
to play in the spirit of fun and relaxa- 
tion. And keep in mind that the true 
spirit of recreation is playing for the 
fun of it rather than to attain perfection 
or to win, This does not mean, how- 
ever, that slovenly or lazy-like perform- 
ances in any activity should be tolerated. 


The black race probably takes life 
easier than any other race under the 
sun. Their philosophy in part is ex- 
emplified by the observation of a small 
negro who had been questioned as to 
his age. “Well,” he said, “if you count 
by what my gran’mammy says, I’se 
gwine on ten; but if you count by de 
fun I’se had, I reckon I’se "bout a 
hundred.” 


ATURALLY, in the space avail- 

able there is not room to outline a 
detailed course that might be used in 
preparation for recreational leadership. 
Nevertheless a few suggestions may 
prove helpful. 

Why not ask your high school ad- 
ministrator to make arrangements for 
an adult class in training for recre- 
ational leadership. Then both high and 
elementary teachers of that vicinity 
might meet one to two nights a week 
to pool their resources and, particularly 
important, to practice games, dances, 
contests, and the many other varieties 
of fun and recreation. This class should 
have available a half-dozen or more 
good books on folk dancing and several 
on games, stunts, and various other 
types of activities—lists of books and 
pamphlets of this kind may be obtained 
from our own Division of Physical and 
Health Education here in Sacramento. 
It always must be kept in mind, how- 











ever, in a class of this kind, that much 
more time should be spent in actually 
dancing the folk dances and in playing 
the games than in merely talking about 
them or discussing them. 

It might be said here parenthetically 
that on one occasion in our own high 
school where for some years we have 
been teaching an adult class in folk 
dancing, there were no fewer than 
twenty-five public school teachers in 
attendance—and this had not been an- 
nounced as a special night of any kind. 
It is our experience that teachers are 
anxious for this opportunity, not only 
to learn folk dances for their own 
amusement and relaxation, but in order 
that they may teach students and adults 
in their own communities. Many hun- 
dreds of students have learned the fun 
of folk dancing because their teachers 
themselves experienced this fun in our 
adult folk dancing class. 

If you are already trained, so much 
the better. If you need this training, 
get it somehow. Then may you receive 
the joy of service that those of us who 
have been taking the lead in activities 
of this kind have experienced on many 
occasions. “This is the finest thing that 
ever happened to this town,” is an ex- 
pression frequently heard in regard to 
the folk-dancing class we hold in our 
town. Another is, “I have been living 
almost next door to that man for years, 
and I did not really know him till the 
folk-dancing classes started.” A wife 
once said: “What have you done to my 
husband? He used to be so shy and 
I could scarcely get him to go anywhere. 
Now he really knows how to have fun, 
and he meets people easily.” “My good- 
ness,” declared another lady, “that is 
the first time I have known those two 
men to speak to each other in years, and 
there they are laughing and romping 
together like two kids.” 


May we add, too, that many an eve- 
ning the recreational leader will have 
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to approach the task of leading a group 
of folk dancers when he feels com- 
pletely worn out. He wonders how on 
earth he is going to appear before them 
vivacious, peppy, enthusiastic. But once 
the music begins and he faces those 
people eager to be led into an hour or 
two of carefree activity, his weariness 
slips off. He is in a world completely 
separated from the petty annoyances of 
the day’s routine. You, too, will be sur- 
prised at the strength and courage the 
group can give you. 


S° organize your fun night, your rec- 
reation classes, your folk-dancing 
groups. Give the adults of your own 
particular community the type of rec- 
reation they want, and prepare yourself 
to lead them in it. And do not forget 
that you cannot stand off to one side 
and tell them what to do and how to do 
it. You must be in there doing it your- 
self, enthusiastically, happily, radiating 
the spirit of “come join us, we’re surely 
having fun.” 


In closing, may it be said that when 
you get more pleasure from a good 
physical workout yourself, from play- 
ing the game with others in the spirit 
of fun and give and take, than you get 
from a carousal, a cocktail party, or an 
all-night card game in a smoky, stuffy 
room, then you are really on the road 
to health, When you obtain vastly more 
pleasure from playing the game than 
from watching it, when you can play 
the game so earnestly and enthusiasti- 
cally as to forget for the time being all 
your cares, when you are able to pass 
on to others some of that enthusiasm for 
physical and mental recreation and to 
lead them into a keen enjoyment of let- 
ting themselves go in the spirit of hi- 
larity, then you are well on your way 
to being a successful recreational leader. 

And you will also find that you have 
acquired for yourself a well-rounded, 
healthful, soul-warming zest for living. 








And Peace 


HE transition from a rather self- 

satisfied and aloof physics curric- 
ulum, which stresses primarily the ac- 
cumulation of information, to one that 
will serve the immediate needs of the 
war emergency presents many prob- 
lems that may not be solved purely on 
the basis of past experience. The need 
is very urgent, and there is no time to 
carry on extensive experimentation, the 
results of which would serve as a guide 
to the curriculum changes desirable. 
For the above reasons no apology is 
made for presenting to readers of the 
JOURNAL some proposals which, al- 
though based on extensive investiga- 
tion, in some measure exceed the limits 
of proof by experience. 

War is insanity, and nothing good 
may be said in its behalf. But since this 
madness has been thrust upon us, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to profit 
by what it can teach. As psychologists 
frequent insane asylums and homes for 
the feeble-minded to witness in an ex- 
aggerated form evidences of personal 
characteristics which might pass un- 
noticed in less extreme cases, so may 
educators turn to the war to find em- 
phasized some weakness in the custom- 
ary teaching of physics. 


D?2ES there need to be any differ- 

ence in a college physics course 
that prepares for war and one that will 
be adequate for the peace to follow? 
An examination of army and navy 
manuals, and other service literature, 
reveals much the same subject matter 
items as are included in any standard 
textbook of physics. The answer is 
found not in what men in the service 
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Science Teaching for War 


q By MYRON S. ALLEN 





4q Because he thinks that science stu- 
dents should be better thinkers as a 
result of their training, Dr. Allen em- 
phasizes in this article the need for 
utilizing instructional methods that 
will result in the growth of reflective 
thinking—a need that is fundamental 
in peace as well as in war. In the 
article, the author illustrates his point 
by use of certain data which were 
secured in a study involving over 
1,000 students in six Southern Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 

Dr. Allen is an instructor in physics 
and aerodynamics at the Long Beach 
Junior College, where he has been 
for the last fourteen years. He is the 
author of “Junior College Physics,” 
published in 1939. 





know but in what they are called upon 
to do. A soldier is expected to be able 
to concentrate on the job at hand and 
to think completely through his prob- 
lem under any conditions in which he 
may find himself. These requirements 
for success in war are no different from 
those for success in peace. 

The handwriting on the wall for aca- 
demic physics teaching has been writ- 
ten in flaming letters for some time, 
but the warning has been neglected. 
The United States Office of Education’ 
is authority for the astounding state- 
ment that the enrollment in high school 
physics classes shows the lowest net 
gain and the lowest percentage gain of 
all sciences over the period 1928-1934. 
Available figures show as high as 75 
per cent drop-outs in the first three 


1 Carl A. Jessen, “Registrations in Science,” 
School Life, 22:314, March, 1937. 
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semesters of a two-year engineering 
physics course. Obviously some changes 
must be made in the physics curriculum 
if the present boom-time enrollment is 
to be retained after the emergency is 
over. If the change is not to be made in 
the basic subject matter, it can take 
place only in instructional procedures 
and course organization. 


HE practice of concentration and 
sustained thinking, suggested earlier 

in this article as being a fundamental 
requirement for success in both war 
and peace, is possible only when one is 
confronted with a problem to be solved. 
The need of a worth-while problem as 
a basis for motivation has been prac- 
ticed for many years in the elementary 
school in such activities as building a 
dairy or a grocery store. Many years 
later in graduate work, particularly in 
the quest of higher degrees, the prob- 
lem again becomes the center of action. 
But during the interim between the ele- 
mentary school and graduate university 
work, all but the very unusual instruc- 
tors appear to have forgotten that there 
can be no concentration without inter- 
est, or thinking without a problem in 
which the student may have an interest. 
A recent study by the writer? seems 
to point rather conclusively to the lack 
of any helpful relationship between 
growth in reflective thinking and most 
of the instructional methods in com- 
mon use. Some of these methods, no- 
tably the use of demonstrations and the 
placing of strong emphasis on mathe- 
matical dexterity, actually function in 
reverse ratio to the measured growth 
in reflective thinking. Only one teach- 
ing method, the extent to which outside 
references are emphasized by the in- 
structor and written reports submitted 
by the student, shows a relationship to 





2 Myron §. Allen, “An Exploratory Study of 
Reflective Thinking,” unpublish doctor’s 
thesis, The University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 1942. 


growth in reflective thinking that is 
positive and has statistical significance. 

In the light of the foregoing discus- 
sion the reasons for these findings are 
not hard to see. A student looks up 
reference material and writes a formal 
report only when he has a problem to 
solve and the need to present his find- 
ings. Most demonstrations entertain 
the student; but they do not develop 
thinking because there is usually no 


‘ problem involved. The instructor, in 


effect. says to his class, “I shall now 
do A, B, and C; D should result.” If 
everything happens as planned, D does 
result and the student is “thrilled” with 
the repetition of some fact that proba- 
bly he knows already. Because of the 
lack of uncertainty or of a problem, the 
student does not think in the course of 
most demonstrations—not because he 
does not want to, but because there is 
no stimulation. 

In the mathematical exercises gen- 
erally assigned to the student, usually 
he will be able to satisfy both the in- 
structor and himself if he can find the 
correct equation. Probably he will not 
be able to complete the exercise with- 
out the equation, as he is seldom re- 
quired to think out an original solution. 
The point to be made here is that be- 
cause of the very slight demand for 
data to be interpreted, principles to be 
applied, or choices to be made, reflec- 
tive thinking is not called for; and of 
course it will not be developed if it is 
not exercised. 


Two plans of procedure in the prac- 

tice of the problem approach have 
been used by the writer. The first is the 
utilization of a large number of inde- 
pendent and limited specific problems ; 
the second is the use of a very small 
number of broader, more inclusive 
problems. 

Examples of the first type of prob- 
lem statements are, “How would you 
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make provisions for linear expansion 
in a highway bridge if you were the de- 
signer ?” “How would you construct an 
automatic fire sprinkler system for a 
factory?”* Two main difficulties have 
been found with this plan; there is 
great difficulty in having available, 
when needed, the wide range of techni- 
cal magazines and books necessary, and 
there is an undesirable lack of con- 
tinuity. 

The second plan, now used by the 
writer, has but six problem areas. This 
procedure avoids the difficulties inher- 
ent in a multiplicity of problem situa- 
tions. Taking all specific discussion and 
laboratory problems out of but six im- 
portant and timely problem areas also 
makes possible a much richer under- 
standing of these areas which are vital 
in both war and peace. 

The particular problem areas selected 
are as follows: 


1. The air-conditioning of an office building 
containing stores, offices, and a theater. 

2. The extraction, processing, and trans- 
mission of petroleum products from oil well to 
ultimate consumer. 

3. Electric and gas welding. 

4. The operation and design of steam, gaso- 
line, and Diesel engines. 

5. The design, construction, flight, and navi- 
gation of airplanes. 

6. The generation and transmission of elec- 
tric power. 

8 Myron S. Allen, Junior College Physics, 


Southern California School Book Depository, 
Los Angeles, 1939. 
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These larger areas present problems 
that are of significant interest to nearly 
all types of students. For example, 
while an engineering student may be 
interested in air-conditioning primarily 
from the heating, cooling, or ventilating 
aspect of a construction problem, the 
medical student is concerned with the 
relation of health to air-conditioning. 
Each one might acquire much the same 
physics information, but this informa- 
tion will result in very different knowl- 
edge as the problem is developed in 
terms of very different interests. 


HE problem approach is the demo- 

cratic one, for if democracy is to 
persist as a way of life, the values of 
democracy must be respected. Regard 
for the integrity and worth of each 
individual is, in a democracy, held 
paramount above all others. This is 
necessarily true, for in a democracy the 
policies and values are the product of 
group thinking, which is simply the 
composite of individual thinking. 

We are now engaged in a war to pre- 
serve democracy. And if both the fight 
for democracy and democracy itself 
are dependent for success on reflective 
thinking, which in turn is dependent on 
meaningful problems for one to think 
about, then the proper selection of 
worth-while problem situations well 
may be the heart of all physics, and in 
fact all science, curricula. 


University Extension Makes War Films Available 


With the arrival of two new films, “The Work of the Rescue Unit” and “A 
New Fire Bomb,” both 16-mm. sound films, 800 feet in length, produced by the 
United States Government and released through the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the Visual Department of the University of California Extension Division is 
looking forward to servicing schools, organizations, and other groups which wish 


to borrow the films. 


Both films are available upon application to the Visual Department, Room 301, 
California Hall, University of California, Berkeley, or through 813 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles. There is no charge for their use. Other films distributed 
through the OWI, CIAA, and OCD also are available. 





Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Comparative Study of Certain General 
Characteristics, School Experiences, and 
Later Life Adjustments of Selected High 
School Drop-Outs, by John Aseltine. Un- 
published doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Southern California, 1941; 377 pages. 


HE unprecedented attempt on the 

part of the United States to supply 
secondary education for all adolescents, 
and for the most part in the same kind 
of high schools, has resulted by de- 
grees in consequences the seriousness 
of which educators are only just begin- 
ning to sense. On the one hand, it has 
led to an almost tragic lowering of aca- 
demic standards, thus depriving those 
who are to be leaders of the future of 
solid basic training; on the other ex- 
treme, it has deprived a large proportion 
of our youth of the kind of education 
which they genuinely need. 

In spite of the intrinsic soundness of 
the principle of universal adolescent 
education, it is extremely improbable 
that this ideal will survive in practice 
in the postwar period unless fundamen- 
tally sound readjustments are made. 
Invectives directed against the CCC 
and allied agencies which have minis- 
tered to the needs of a respectable 
proportion of our youth rather more 
effectively than the cosmopolitan high 
school will not even remotely affect 
“the shape of things to come.” 

The most hopeful sign at present is 
the extent to which the youth problem 
is being studied and analyzed objec- 
tively. The contributions of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission are epoch- 
making, and there is much research 


_by other agencies. Aseltine reports an 


exceptionaliy thorough study of one 
aspect of the problem, namely, the re- 
lations existing “between the adjust- 
ments which high school drop-outs are 
able to make as adults and the experi- 
ences which they had in high school.” 


HE subjects for the Aseltine study 

comprised the drop-outs from the 
San Diego High School during the 
years 1930 to 1937, nearly 1,600 stu- 
dents, or about one-eighth of the total 
enrollment for the period. Elimination 
of short-term transients for whom es- 
sential information was lacking reduced 
the number to 1,397—710 boys and 687 
girls. Of this number it was possible to 
locate and interview 398, the interviews 
being carried out by trained and expe- 
rienced social workers early in 1940. 
A careful check showed that the inter- 
viewed drop-outs were thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the drop-out group as a 
whole. 


The interviewers sought information 
in three areas: (1) school experience 
(to supplement data already available 
in school records), (2) personal and 
family status, and (3) vocational expe- 
rience and status. With such data in 
hand, Aseltine then found it necessary 
to set up success criteria, and, on the 
strength of these, to segregate the drop- 
outs into two subgroups, namely, (1) 
those who were successful in their post- 
school life, and (2) those who were 
not. These success criteria centered 
about health, recreational interests, 
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marital status and relations, and em- 
ployment and occupational status and 
outlook. Application of the criteria re- 
sulted in the identification of seventy- 
three successful boy drop-outs and 
eighty-eight successful girl drop-outs. 
These were, thereupon, compared with 
the unsuccessful boy and girl drop-outs 
in respect to: (1) age at leaving school, 
(2) IQ, (3) race, (4) father’s occupa- 
tion, (5) length of school enrollment, 
(6) school work completed, (7) qual- 
ity of school work, and (8) attitude 
toward school. 

In addition, certain outstanding dif- 
ferences between the drop-out group 
as a whole and the general school pop- 
ulation were noted. The comparison 
showed that: (1) the drop-outs left 
school earlier, two-thirds of them leav- 
ing before the eighteenth birthday, (2) 
their medium IQ was 95.5, or ten points 
below that of the general school popu- 
lation, (3) their “racial composition in- 
cluded a disproportionate number of 
Mexicans, negroes, and Italians,” and 
(4) “a significantly disproportionate 
number” of them “came from homes in 
which the fathers were engaged in the 
‘over-all’ occupations.” 

Drop-outs spent a medium number 
of 211.5 days in school. In terms of 
work completed they fell slightly short 
of the normal requirements of the tenth 
year. Failure was nine times as great 
as in the general school population. Less 
than 3 per cent made better than a C 
average in work completed. Their rate 
of progress through school was only 
about two-thirds that of the general 
school population. Only 5 per cent were 
enrolled in the academic curriculum. 
Drop-outs did their best work in the 
industrial and fine arts and the poorest 
in the academic subjects, including 
general requirements in English, social 
studies, and science. Their extracurric- 
ular experience was confined almost 
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entirely to athletics among boys. The 
chief factors conditioning withdrawal 
from school were mobility of residence, 
failure, and poor home conditions. 


In matters of later life adjustments, 
Aseltine reports the following: 95 per 
cent appeared to be enjoying normal 
health, 86 per cent were following some 
worth-while recreation, and 85 per cent 
were holding jobs of an unskilled or 
semiskilled character with only slight 
chances of raising that status. In gen- 
eral, 40 per cent of the interviewed 
drop-outs were rated successful. Suc- 
cess appeared to be so closely related 
to length of time out of school, how- 
ever, that the percentage of the success- 
ful might reasonably be expected to 
double in another five years. 


There was no significant relationship 
between IQ and success. “Family back- 
ground as determined by race and fa- 
thers’ occupations showed a significant 
differential in favor of the success of 
drop-outs of white parentage and those 
whose fathers held ‘white collar’ occu- 
pations.” Finally, aside from the fact 
that the drop-outs had spent at least 
nine years in school, there was no 
significant relationship between school 
experience and success —a dubious 
compliment to the cosmopolitan high 
school ! 

Sex differences among the drop-outs 
stood out rather clearly. The girls had 
a “much higher percentage of success 
in their school work and made relative- 
ly greater progress through school.” 
Their mean leaving age was approxi- 
mately one-half year less than that of 
the boys. In terms of the criteria set 
down, a “greater percentage of girls 
had made a successful adjustment” to 
post school life, and this in spite of the 
fact that their school experiences had 
been too largely centered upon com- 
mercial work and too little upon home 
economics. 





What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Berkeley Conference Group Makes 
Recommendations on Acceleration. 
—The problem of the acceleration of 
high school students by their early ad- 
mission to college has recently attracted 
much attention. To deal with this mat- 
ter the California Committee for the 
Study of Education about a month ago 
appointed a Subcommittee on Accelera- 
tion, with Dr. Merton E. Hill as chair- 
man.’ This committee held conferences 
with groups representative of high 
schools and colleges and also presented 
the problem to the three bodies dealing 
with the relations between the Univer- 
sity, the high schools, and the junior 
colleges. These three bodies, the Uni- 
versity of California Committee on Af- 
filiations with Secondary Schools, the 
Junior College Conference Committee, 
and the Board of Admissions and Rela- 
tions with Schools, met on Saturday, 
January 16, 1943, on the University of 
California campus at Berkeley to con- 
sider the recommendations made by the 
California Subcommittee on Accelera- 
tion in the previous conferences. 

This group dealt particularly with 
the preprofessional students in medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering, nursing, or 
chemistry interested in entering the 
University earlier than if they were 
following a normal sequence. A great 
amount of discussion was devoted to 
emphasizing that students who are to 





1 The membership of this committee is an- 
nounced on page 7 of this issue of the JoURNAL. 


take advantage of the privilege to accel- 
erate in the manner proposed should be 
young people of suitable maturity and 
intellectual capacity. In making its rec- 
ommendations, the group had no wish 
to dictate radical changes in high school 
graduation requirements as set up by 
local boards of education or to suggest 
long-range changes in education. The 
recommendations were only in terms of 
the duration of the emergency. 


These committees also recognized 
that in addition to this small preprofes- 
sional group, there are two other groups 
of students that must be considered: 
(1) a small group whose early gradua- 
tion from high school would enable 
them to take specialized training in jun- 
ior colleges and colleges in preparation 
for service in the war effort, either in 
industry or in the armed forces, and (2) 
terminal high school students who will 
not attend a higher institution, but who 
would be able, with a high school di- 
ploma, to enter branches of the armed 
forces not otherwise open to them. It 
was felt that the problem of the two 
latter groups could not properly be de- 
cided by these committees ; and, there- 
fore, the matter was referred to the 
California Committee for the Study of 
Education, which was to meet follow- 
ing the joint meeting. This committee 
drafted additional resolutions that con- 
cerned these two groups. 

The attitude of the high school 
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people was so well expressed in a let- 
ter from Earle E. Crawford, president 
of the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, to the chair- 
man of the California Subcommittee on 
Acceleration that it is presented here. 


January 14, 1943. 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Acceleration 
Office of Admissions 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Dr. Hill: 


We secondary school principals deeply ap- 
preciate the frank and sincere spirit of co- 
operation the University of California has 
shown in approaching the solution of the 
problem of the acceleration of high school 
students. I am certain that by working to- 
gether, and by seeing each other’s viewpoint, 
we shall gradually evolve a harmonious 
solution of this perplexing and important 
problem. 

Whether the interests of the student and 
the needs of society are better served by 
acceleration or enrichment of the curriculum 
is not always an easy thing to decide. What 
is best for the particular student in question 
is the sane approach in judging any educa- 
tional proposal. Scholarship is likely to be 
overemphasized as a deciding factor in send- 
ing youth to college earlier. The brightest 
students usually are the youngest. Does the 
student promise to make the emotional and 
social adjustments as well as the scholastic 
adjustment ? 


For some capable students who have shown 
particular aptitudes along the lines of sciences 
and mathematics, medicine and dentistry, and 
in other areas where there are war emer- 
gency needs, and who have shown sufficient 
maturity in their emotional and social lives, 
the acceleration of their high school programs 
and the entrance into college earlier might 
better serve their needs. 


For most of the high school seniors, enrich- 
ment of their curricula, particularly the intro- 
duction of such preinduction courses as Fun- 
damentals of Electricity, Fundamentals of 
Machines, Fundamentals of Shopwork, Fun- 
damentals of Radio, and Fundamentals of 
Automotive Mechanics, would better meet 
their needs and the needs of the armed forces 
of the United States. 


Our primary objective and our motive must 
be, “How can we best help in every way to 
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win this war.” Our army is an army of spe- 
cialists. It is our duty to furnish these special- 
ists. Some of them may be more efficiently 
furnished if their high school programs are 
accelerated so that they can enter college 
earlier, while the greater number of special- 
ists may be better obtained by the introduc- 
tion of preinduction courses in their high 
school programs. 

With the acceleration of high school stu- 
dents comes the need for greater similarity of 
teaching content, techniques, and guidance 
procedures in the twelfth and thirteenth 
grades. I trust that the Affiliation’s Subcom- 
mittee dealing with this subject will soon 
commence to function. 

We are in hearty accord with Dean Frank 
Freeman’s viewpoint relative to the experi- 
mental approach in the solution of the ac- 
celeration problem.? I am certain that a group 
of high schools in close association with the 
University would welcome the opportunity 
to engage in this experiment. 

Very sincerely yours, 


EARLE E. CrAWForp. 


With the above considerations in 
mind the conference group passed the 
following recommendations : 


I. It is recommended for the emergency 
that capable students who meet the minimum 
standards for graduation from high school, 
as set up in the Rules and Regulations of the 
State Board of Education, and who have ful- 
filled the entrance requirements of the Uni- 
versity of California, be issued a diploma of 
graduation and be eligible for admission to 
the University. It is understood that such 
students must obtain the recommendation of 
their high school principal and that they will 
become candidates for degrees upon success- 
ful completion of the courses regularly re- 
quired for the degree in question. 

II. It is recommended for the emergency 
that approval be given of acceptance of col- 
lege work, when such college work is taken 
during the senior year of high school con- 
currently with high school work. [The com- 
mittee realized that this recommendation re- 
quires the legislation now pending before the 
state legislature and recommended further 
that their viewpoint be presented to the state 
committee considering this legislation. ] 


III. It is recommended for the emergency 
that opportunity should be given to capable 





2 Mr. Crawford's reference is to a proposal 
for long range experimentation looking toward 
the unification of the aims and procedures of 
high school and colleges. 
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students of the ninth to the eleventh years to 
take additional work in order to complete the 
four years, nine to twelve, in less than four 
years. 


In the above recommendations, the 
word “capable” is understood to refer 
to students of suitable maturity and in- 
tellectual capacity. 


Those present at this conference were 
the following: 


Monroe E. Deutsch, chairman, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Walter L. Bachrodt, city superintendent, San 
Jose. 

Grace V. Bird, dean, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege. 

Jesse A. Bond, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

John F. Bovard, UCLA. 

William H. Chandler, UCLA. 

A. J. Cloud, president, San Francisco Junior 
College. 

Earle E. Crawford, principal, Glenn County 
High School, Willows. 

Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, State Department of 
Education. 


Hiram W. Edwards, UCLA. 

Sturla Einarsson, UC, Berkeley. 

Albert Elkus, UC, Berkeley. 

G. C. Evans, UC, Berkeley. 

William F. Ewing, city superintendent, Oak- 
land. 

Willard Farnham, UC, Berkeley. 

L. P. Farris, principal, Oakland High School. 

Frank N. Freeman, UC, Berkeley. 

Guy Garrand, president, Adult School Ad- 
ministration Association. 

Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

Albert D. Graves, deputy superintendent, San 
Francisco City Schools. 

Ralph Guilford, principal, Gridley Union 
High School. 

Harry G. Hansell, principal, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 

Leslie W. Hedge, principal, Kern County 
Union High School, Bakersfield. 

Merton E. Hill, UC, Berkeley. 

John G. Howes, dean, Taft Junior College. 

Rosco C. Ingalls, director, Los Angeles City 
College. 


Harrison M. Karr, UCLA. 
Edwin A. Lee, UCLA. 
Dean E. McHenry, UCLA. 


William F. Meyer, UC, Berkeley. 

Charles S. Morris, principal, San Mateo 
Junior College. 

Forrest G. Murdock, principal, San Jose 
High School. 

Howard S. Noble, UCLA. 

A. C. Olney, principal, Marin District Junior 
College, Kentfield. 

Paul Pitman, secretary-treasurer, Western 
Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges. 


_Brother Ralph, assistant superintendent, 


Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

Edward H. Redford, editor, CALIFORNIA 
JourNAL oF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Niccolaus Ricciardi, president, Sacramento 
Junior College. 

G. Ross Robertson, UCLA. 

H. A. Spindt, UC, Berkeley. 

Oliver M. Washburn, UC, Berkeley. 

G. S. Watkins, UCLA. 

L. J. Williams, principal, Visalia Union High 
School. 

F. Milton Yockey, principal, Technical Eve- 
ning High School, Oakland. 
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California Committee Acts on 
Acceleration.—Following the joint 
meeting which framed certain resolu- 
tions with reference to entrance to the 
University of California and the rela- 
tions of the University to the high 
schools, as mentioned in the preceding 
article, the California Committee for 
the Study of Education, which repre- 
sents all the educational interests of the 
State, met to consider the report of its 
Subcommittee on Acceleration and to 
deal with the problem in its more gen- 
eral implications. 


The group studied the problem of the 
two groups of students that had been 
referred to it by the joint committees 
and reframed the resolutions passed by 
the preceding conference so as to make 
them apply to California institutions 
generally. The resolutions as revised 
were as follows: 

Ia. It is recommended for the emergency 
that students who meet the minimum stand- 


ards of graduation from high school, as set 
up by the Rules and Regulations of the State 
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Board of Education, and who have fulfilled 
with recommending grades (B average) the 
entrance requirements for a bachelor’s degree 
course in a California university, college, or 
junior college, be issued a diploma of grad- 
uation and be eligible for admission to that 
institution. It is understood that such stu- 
dents must obtain the recommendation of 
their high school principal. 

Ib. It is recommended for the emergency 
that those students other than those who are 
candidates for college admission to degree 
courses, who mect the minimum standards 
for graduation as set up in the rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Education, 
may be issued a diploma of graduation, pro- 
vided their acceleration meets an imperative 
need for their services in the war effort, and 
provided that after consideration by the high 
school principal it is evident that opportunities 
are available that are not available in the high 
school. 

II. It is recommended for the emergency 
that approval be given of acceptance of col- 
lege work when such college work is taken 
during the senior year of high school con- 
currently with high school work. It is rec- 
ommended, in order that this provision may 
apply to students below 18 years of age, that 
appropriate legislation be passed. 

III. It is recommended for the emergency 
that opportunity should be given to capable 
students of the ninth to the eleventh years to 
take additional work in order to complete 
the four years, nine to twelve, in less than 
four years. 


The following points summarize the 
thinking of those participating in these 
conferences—first crystallized in the 
joint conference and later refined by 
the California Committee : 

1. It was recognized that a selected 
group of students should be admitted 
to colleges and universities earlier than 
would be possible under the usual pro- 
cedure, namely, by permitting such se- 
lected students to graduate from high 
school after they have completed the 
graduation requirements as set up by 
the State Board of Education and the 
entrance requirements for a bachelor 
degree course with a high scholarship 
average. 

2. It was recognized that a second 
group of students not looking forward 
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to college, but to training courses pre- 
paring for service in the armed forces 
or in industry, should be given oppor- 
tunity to prepare for these courses. 

3. It was recognized that the practice 
of permitting students who have com- 
pleted the greater part of their high 
school work to carry senior courses in 
high school and freshmen courses in 
college at the same time should be legit- 
imatized. This is a useful means of 
acceleration. 

4. It was also thought very desirable 
to encourage the acceleration in high 
school of especially capable students. 
By acceleration the group was referring 
to a lessening of the time interval and 
definitely not to a lowering of quality 


standards. 
7 5 5 


Democratic Selection of Clubs at 
Oakdale.— Oakdale Joint Union 
High School has an extensive Hobby 
and Special Interest Club Program. 
During the present school year twenty- 
four clubs have been organized, with 
voluntary membership involving ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the student 
body. 

Each year the Club program changes, 
the following technique being used to 
determine the clubs for the current 
year: 

A Club Sponsorship Preference 
Blank first goes out to all faculty mem- 
bers, who indicate the first, second, and 
third choices of clubs which they are 
willing to sponsor. All of the first, sec- 
ond, and third choices are listed in an- 
other questionnaire called the Student 
Club Preference Blank. This goes to 
all students, who in turn list their first, 
second, and third choices for member- 
ship. From the preferences of the 
faculty and of the students, the final 
Club Sign-Up Blank is made. 

A thirty-minute activity period each 
week is given over to meetings of the 
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Special Interest and Hobby Clubs. The 
program is not organized until two or 
three weeks after school starts and 
terminates several weeks before school 
closes. 

Oakdale students are very enthusi- 
astic about clubs and club activities, and 
the school has found that its club pro- 
gram is an excellent technique for the 
teaching of citizenship and the widen- 
ing of avocational interests. 


v : 7 


Studies in Junior College Terminal 
Education. — The Administrative 
Committee of the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education is com- 
pleting the second year of its Con- 
tinuation Study in the terminal field. 
Organized under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director of Los 
Angeles City College, this committee 
has been charged with the adminis- 
tration of a generous grant from the 
General Education Board for the stimu- 
lation of terminal offerings in junior 
colleges throughout the nation. 

The areas in which the committee 
has been carrying on its work include 
summer workshops (1941 and 1942), 
conferences and other methods of im- 
plementation of terminal education, co- 
operative studies in nine junior colleges 
on various phases of terminal education, 
publications, and the organization of a 
Clearing Office Center at the Wash- 
ington offices of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges under the 
direction of Walter C, Eells. 

Interest in the work of the Adminis- 
trative Committee has been stimulated 
by the fact that more and more of our 
young people have been completing their 
education in junior college. For the 
future, the work of the junior colleges 
in the field of rehabilitation becomes a 
serious challenge to terminal education. 
At present there is a demand on the 
part of the junior colleges for the train- 


ing and development of their own con- 
sultants in the terminal fields and for 
the stimulation of in-service training in 
this work for their own faculties. 

While the courses offered in terminal 
education vary with community needs 
and types of student body, and despite 
the fact that the junior college is not a 
unitary institution, the committee has 
found that the general problems en- 
countered in offering terminal work are 
similar in nearly every community.— 
Lioyp D, Luckmann, San Francisco 
Junior College. 


7 7 y 


University of California Estab- 
lishes a Reading-Study Service.—The 
University of California has instituted 
this fall a Reading-Study Service to 
help university students meet the in- 
tensified demands of wartime programs 
of study, to offer systematic guidance 
to entering students, and to strengthen 
the preparation of secondary teachers 
in the field of reading development. 
This agency, approved by President 
Robert G. Sproul and the University 
Board of Regents, should prove a valu- 
able aid to conscientious students in 
improving their reading and study abili- 
ties and in raising their scholarship 
records. 


The work of the Service is open to 
any student of the University on a 
voluntary basis. Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Counseling and Guidance and 
directed by Dr. Luther C. Gilbert of the 
Department of Education, it is carried 
on by Eason Monroe, formerly of 
Menlo School and Junior College and 
Stanford University. Service centers 
now are operating on both the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses. 

This program makes use of a variety 
of techniques and materials in the im- 
provement of reading and study and 
includes both regular group instruc- 
tion and individual guidance, Through 
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Board of Education, and who have fulfilled 
with recommending grades (B average) the 
entrance requirements for a bachelor’s degree 
course in a California university, college, or 
junior college, be issued a diploma of grad- 
uation and be eligible for admission to that 
institution. It is understood that such stu- 
dents must obtain the recommendation of 
their high school principal. 

Ib. It is recommended for the emergency 
that those students other than those who are 
candidates for college admission to degree 
courses, who meet the minimum standards 
for graduation as set up in the rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Education, 
may be issued a diploma of graduation, pro- 
vided their acceleration meets an imperative 
need for their services in the war effort, and 
provided that after consideration by the high 
school principal it is evident that opportunities 
are available that are not available in the high 
school. 

II. It is recommended for the emergency 
that approval be given of acceptance of col- 
lege work when such college work is taken 
during the senior year of high school con- 
currently with high school work. It is rec- 
ommended, in order that this provision may 
apply to students below 18 years of age, that 
appropriate legislation be passed. 

III. It is recommended for the emergency 
that opportunity should be given to capable 
students of the ninth to the eleventh years to 
take additional work in order to complete 
the four years, nine to twelve, in less than 
four years. 

The following points summarize the 
thinking of those participating in these 
conferences—first crystallized in the 
joint conference and later refined by 
the California Committee: 

1. It was recognized that a selected 
group of students should be admitted 
to colleges and universities earlier than 
would be possible under the usual pro- 
cedure, namely, by permitting such se- 
lected students to graduate from high 
school after they have completed the 
graduation requirements as set up by 
the State Board of Education and the 
entrance requirements for a bachelor 
degree course with a high scholarship 
average. 

2. It was recognized that a second 
group of students not looking forward 
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to college, but to training courses pre- 
paring for service in the armed forces 
or in industry, should be given oppor- 
tunity to prepare for these courses. 

3. It was recognized that the practice 
of permitting students who have com- 
pleted the greater part of their high 
school work to carry senior courses in 
high school and freshmen courses in 
college at the same time should be legit- 
imatized. This is a useful means of 
acceleration. 

4. It was also thought very desirable 
to encourage the acceleration in high 
school of especially capable students. 
By acceleration the group was referring 
to a lessening of the time interval and 
definitely not to a lowering of quality 


standards. 
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Democratic Selection of Clubs at 
Oakdale.—Oakdale Joint Union 
High School has an extensive Hobby 
and Special Interest Club Program. 
During the present school year twenty- 
four clubs have been organized, with 
voluntary membership involving ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the student 
body. 

Each year the Club program changes, 
the following technique being used to 
determine the clubs for the current 
year: 

A Club Sponsorship Preference 
Blank first goes out to all faculty mem- 
bers, who indicate the first, second, and 
third choices of clubs which they are 
willing to sponsor. All of the first, sec- 
ond, and third choices are listed in an- 
other questionnaire called the Student 
Club Preference Blank. This goes to 
all students, who in turn list their first, 
second, and third choices for member- 
ship. From the preferences of the 
faculty and of the students, the final 
Club Sign-Up Blank is made. 

A thirty-minute activity period each 
week is given over to meetings of the 
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Special Interest and Hobby Clubs. The 
program is not organized until two or 
three weeks after school starts and 
terminates several weeks before school 
closes. 

Oakdale students are very enthusi- 
astic about clubs and club activities, and 
the school has found that its club pro- 
gram is an excellent technique for the 
teaching of citizenship and the widen- 
ing of avocational interests. 
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Studies in Junior College Terminal 
Education. — The Administrative 
Committee of the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education is com- 
pleting the second year of its Con- 
tinuation Study in the terminal field. 
Organized under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director of Los 
Angeles City College, this committee 
has been charged with the adminis- 
tration of a generous grant from the 
General Education Board for the stimu- 
lation of terminal offerings in junior 
colleges throughout the nation. 


The areas in which the committee 
has been carrying on its work include 
summer workshops (1941 and 1942), 
conferences and other methods of im- 
plementation of terminal education, co- 
operative studies in nine junior colleges 
on various phases of terminal education, 
publications, and the organization of a 
Clearing Office Center at the Wash- 
ington offices of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges under the 
direction of Walter C, Eells. 

Interest in the work of the Adminis- 
trative Committee has been stimulated 
by the fact that more and more of our 
young people have been completing their 
education in junior college. For the 
future, the work of the junior colleges 
in the field of rehabilitation becomes a 
serious challenge to terminal education. 
At present there is a demand on the 
part of the junior colleges for the train- 


ing and development of their own con- 
sultants in the terminal fields and for 
the stimulation of in-service training in 
this work for their own faculties. 

While the courses offered in terminal 
education vary with community needs 
and types of student body, and despite 
the fact that the junior college is not a 
unitary institution, the committee has 
found that the general problems en- 
countered in offering terminal work are 
similar in nearly every community.— 
Lioyp D, LuckMann, San Francisco 
Junior College. 
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University of California Estab- 
lishes a Reading-Study Service.—The 
University of California has instituted 
this fall a Reading-Study Service to 
help university students meet the in- 
tensified demands of wartime programs 
of study, to offer systematic guidance 
to entering students, and to strengthen 
the preparation of secondary teachers 
in the field of reading development. 
This agency, approved by President 
Robert G. Sproul and the University 
Board of Regents, should prove a valu- 
able aid to conscientious students in 
improving their reading and study abili- 
ties and in raising their scholarship 
records. 

The work of the Service is open to 
any student of the University on a 
voluntary basis. Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Counseling and Guidance and 
directed by Dr. Luther C. Gilbert of the 
Department of Education, it is carried 
on by Eason Monroe, formerly of 
Menlo School and Junior College and 
Stanford University. Service centers 
now are operating on both the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses. 

This program makes use of a variety 
of techniques and materials in the im- 
provement of reading and study and 
includes both regular group instruc- 
tion and individual guidance. Through 
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the use of standardized tests and spe- 
cial interview procedures, comprehen- 
sive data are obtained on the reading 
and study characteristics of each stu- 
dent. Throughout the semester each 
individual receives the types of instruc- 
tion and guidance appropriate to his 
own particular needs. 

During the current semester more 
than 125 students have participated 
in the Service program. Significant 
growth in reading and study abilities 
is being reported by these students. 
A waiting list of nearly fifty for next 
semester’s course indicates the growing 
interest in the work of the Service. 

Now in formulation is a plan to per- 
mit advanced and graduate students 
preparing for secondary teaching to use 
the Service as an observation and ex- 
perience laboratory in reading develop- 
ment procedures. 

Those in charge of the work of this 
new agency hope it will receive the 
interested support of secondary school 
administrators and teachers and that 
they will take occasion to recommend 
that high school and junior college stu- 
dents who enter the University take 
advantage of the offering. 

Headquarters of the Service have 
been established in Room 7, California 
Hall, on the Berkeley campus, and in 
Room 22, Library, on the Los Angeles 
campus. Teachers may visit and ob- 
serve the program on either Monday or 
Tuesday of each week in Los Angeles, 
Thursday or Friday in Berkeley. 

5 v 7 

California Junior College Instruc- 
tors Attend Summer Workshops.— 
Nineteen California junior college in- 
structors attended the Workshops in 
Terminal Education conducted last 
summer by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Terminal 
Education. 

Working with Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
professor of education at the University 
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of Chicago, in the Chicago Workshop 
were T. E. Connoly Jr., Stockton Junior 
College; James A. Callaghan, Sacra- 
mento Junior College; Glee Duncan, 
Long Beach Junior College; Adolph G. 
Stoll, San Bernardino Junior College; 
Ruby E, Purviance, Pasadena Junior 
College ; and Delight Shaffer, San Luis 
Obispo Junior College. 

At Harvard University, the Terminal 
Education Workshop was under the di- 
rection of Byron S. Hollinshead, presi- 
dent of Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. Mar- 
jorie R. McGlothin and Gertrude E. 
Morrison represented Pasadena Junior 
College and San Luis Obispo Junior 
College, respectively, at Cambridge. 

The largest California representation 
was to be found close to home on the 
Westwood campus of the University 
of California. The UCLA Workshop 
was conducted by Dr. Rosco C., Ingalls, 
Los Angeles City College director. In 
addition to Dr. Meyers and Miss De- 
ment who served the Workshop as con- 
sultants, the City College was repre- 
sented by Dr. Imo P. Baughman, 
Josephine Indovina, and Julia Crary. 
Nearby Santa Monica Junior College 
sent Edward Ruenitz, Emil Toews, and 
Sheldon M. Hayden. Mrs. Gladys 
Knight Harris, Pomona Junior College, 
and Edwin M. Hall, Long Beach Junior 
College, complete the Southern Cali- 
fornia roster. President Richard J. 
Werner of Salinas Junior College, Wil- 
liam R. Bullis, Salinas Junior College, 
and Lloyd D. Luckmann, San Francisco 
Junior College, represented the North. 

The total attendance at the three 
workshops was 105. Of these, 57 were 
at Chicago, 30 at Harvard, and 18 at 
Los Angeles. Twenty-nine states and 
the District of Columbia are represented 
in the three groups. California had the 
largest student enrollment of any single 
state.—Lioyp D. LucKMANN, San 
Francisco Junior College. 
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Avusrey A. Dovuctass, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of 
California, Sacramento. 

Wut F. Ewrne, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Harvey H. Ferris, Principal, Weed High 
School, Weed. 

Dr. Lowett C. Frost, Head of Science 
Department, Beverly Hills High School, 
Beverly Hills. 

Grorce H. Geyer, Director, Glendale Junior 
College, Glendale. 

Rosert R. Harrzet, Principal, Red Bluff 
Union High School, Red Bluff. 

Awnr G. Harvey, Fresno. 

Artuur C. Hearn, Principal, Gilroy Union 
High School, Gilroy. 

Dr. Water R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Crarence G. Herxner, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

Dr. C. L. Hucues, Assistant Professor of 
Education and Associate Director of 
Practice Teaching, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Zerma L. Huxtasie, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Woodrow Wilson Junior-Senior 
High School, Los Angeles. 





Ferpinanp J. Lapeyri, Teacher of Arith- 
metic and Shop, High School of Com- 
merce, San Francisco. 

J. R. McKuwop, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Monterey. : : 
Ruopa McRag, Teacher of Social Studies, 

Roosevelt High School, Oakland. 

Arrmio G. Parisi, Attendance Officer, Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

F. J. Prrssze, Director, Commercial Educa- 
tion, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento. 

Dr. WiLt1am M. Proctor. ( Deceased.) 

Jesse E. Ratusun, Teacher of Woodwork 
and Mathematics. Presidio Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

Horace M. Resox. (Deceased.) 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Dean, School of 
Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Maryjorre Nicnots SHea, viene. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Angeles. 

Dr. Cornectus H. Sremens, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Roy Sarr, Vice-Principal, San Fer- 
nando High School, San Fernando. 

Dr. Atice Batt Srrutners, Principal, 
Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School. Los Angeles. 

Ruta G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Dr. Georce C. THompson, Principal Emeri- 
tus, Alameda High School, Alameda. 

Dr. Frank C. Touton. (Deceased.) 

Heten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- 
ning High School and Junior College, 
Salinas. 

Dr. Freperick J. Weersinc, Professor of 
Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

De. Herman P. Winn, Teacher of Me- 
chanical Drawing, Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 





TEN-YEAR TERM CORPORATE MEMBERS 





(Bale of Ten-Year Term Memberships discontinued July 1, 1934) 


J. Warren Aven, Superintendent of Schools, 
Eureka. 


A. R. Cureton (Deceased). 
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Our New Books 


SIEMENS: Aeronautics Workbook 
Serves completely, unit by unit, the Pre-Flight course outlined in 


Leaflet No. 63, U. S. Office of Education. With study chart. $1.00 


EBY-WAUGH-WELCH-BUCKINGHAM: The Physical 
Sciences 
An interesting introduction to and appreciation of astronomy, 
geology, physics, and chemistry approached through practical 
applications. Jn press 


CALDWELL-CURTIS: Everyday Science 
Up-to-date general science with many wartime aspects of science. 
$1.96 
GOLDBERGER-HALLOCK-ALDINGER: Health and 
Physical Fitness 
Teaches the three healths—of the body, of the mind, of the emo- 


tions—on which the physical toughness and moral determination 
of a country at war depends. /n press 


McMACKIN-CONKLIN: Essential Mathematics 
Practical mathematics for the average citizen, including measure- 
ment, insurance, buying a house, reading graphs, handling formu- 
las, and other useful aspects. /n press 

BETZ: Basic Mathematics 
A one-year emergency course to provide the training needed in 
the wartime curriculum. $1.48 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: Solid Geometry, 
Revised 


A revision of a popular course containing a new selection of 
theorems, additional applications, and comprehensive tests. $1.48 


AHRENS-BUSH-EASLEY: Living Chemistry 


Teaches fundamentals and motivates learning by a functional 
problem approach. $2.28 


Prices are subject to the usual discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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New Books 


— the newer publications sub- 
mitted by publishers to the Jour- 
NAL for review are the following: 


Art for All, by Francis Grant Bartlett and 
Claude C. Crawford. Harper and Brotiers 
Publishers, 1942. Price, $2.40; 271 pages. 

Comprehensive Curriculum Test for Junior 
and Senior High Schools (Forms 1 and 2 and 
an 1l-page Manual), by William A. McCall 
and John P. Herring. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1941. 

The Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the 
Appraisal of Personality, by Arthur E. Trax- 
ler. Educational Records Bulletin, No. 23 
(revised), Educational Records Bureau, 437 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, 1942; 
74 pages. 

Jiu-Jitsu, by Frederick P. Lowell. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942. Price, $1.00; 83 
pages. 

Man and His Physical World, by Dwight E. 
Gray. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1942. 
Price, $3.75; 665 pages. 

Modern Chemistry, by Charles E. Dull. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Price, $2.00; 
604 + xxiv pages. 


| BIOLOGY 


CHEMISTRY 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 
MATHEMATICS 


particulars. 





MODERN HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
in the following branches 


HISTORY 

SOCIOLOGY 

ECONOMICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES PAMPHLETS 
LATIN 

MUSIC 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR WAR TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In codperation with the war effort, we have published a number 
of books, and more are in preparation, for pre-induction and 
Victory Corps courses in High Schools, Vocational Schools, Trade 
Schools and Industrial Training Classes. Write us for further 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Fred T. Moore, Manager, Pacific Division 





New workbooks and texts in the field 
of mathematics include the following: 


Arithmetic for the Emergency, by G. M. 
Ruch, F. B. Knight, and J. W. Studebaker. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1942. Price, 
64 cents; 176 pages. 

Basic Mathematics, by Walter W. Hart. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $1.52; 
456 pages. 

Mathematics in Daily Use, by Walter W. 
Hart, Cottell Gregory, and Veryl Schult. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $1.32; 
376 pages. 

Mathematics for the Emergency, by C. J. 
Lapp, F. B. Knight, and H. L. Rietz. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1942. Price, 80 
cents ; 160 pages. 

Mathematics Visual and Teaching Aids, by 
E. H. C. Hildebrandt and Lili Heimers. 
Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 1942. 
Price, 25 cents; 15 pages (mimeographed). 

A Source Book of Mathematical Applica- 
tions, compiled by Edwin G. Olds, Lee E. 
Boyer, Ruth O. Lane, Nathan Lazar, and F. 
Lynnwood Wren. Seventeenth Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1942. 
Price $2.00 ; 291 pages. 

































FOR 


2 NEW TEXTS 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


PREPARED by authors with years of experience in organizing and 


teaching the fundamentals of science and shopwork 


TO MEET THE ARMY SPECIFICATIONS in skilled training as set 
forth in the OUTLINES BASED ON TECHNICAL AND FIELD 
MANUALS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


By 


WitiaM H. JoHnson 


Superintendent 


and 


Louis V. NEwxkirK 


Director, 


Bureau Industrial 





The Fundamentals of 
Electricity: A Pre-Induction Text 


A first-level course, providing information and 
practice in the fundamentals prerequisite to 
work in radio, aviation, mechanics, and related 
specialized fields. Applications are drawn 
from Army materials. Skill in graph interpre- 
tation emphasized. 


The Fundamentals of 
Shopwork: A Pre-Induction Text 


An introductory course furnishing informa- 
tion and practice leading to operative skills 
that are basic for Army service in a host of 


Arts Education specialized fields. Operations in metalwork 

Chicago and woodwork are given, with special atten- 

i tion to ropes, knots, wiring, soldering, and 

Public Schools other contributions to specialized Army occu- 

pations. 

$1.32 (each, list, subject to regular school discount) 

Your present laboratory and shop Your regular staff of 
equipment can be used for teachers can con- 

these courses duct them 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY *:.: 











